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OUR VENETIAN CONSTITUTION. 


i 


‘The hypocrisy inherent in English Constitutionalism can never be effectually sup- 
pressed without the intervention of the people.’””-—Avucustr Comte. 


I. 


‘TELL us,” says the Times, echoing the latest manifesto of the new 
champion of our ancient institutions, “tell us what the House of 
Commons has done that it ought not to have done, or left undone 
that it ought to have done.” No question, it must be allowed, can 
be more reasonable. In the answer lies the whole key of the Reform 
problem. As yet, it is true, no answer has been forthcoming, or 
rather is not forthcoming in Parliament. Perhaps the grand vice 
of Parliament, in a word, is a splendid unconsciousness that it has 
any vices. It takes good care that it shall not be rudely reminded. 
It is ill disparaging a great personage to his face, and easier for hina 
to find flatterers than counsellors. In a popular tale, a young peer, 
being catechised about his peccadilloes by a resolute physician, calls 
in his valet to explain what are his vices to the doctor. ‘ Oh, sir,” 
says the lackey, just like a famous orator, “his lordship has no 
vices.” 

After all that has been said, it may be doubted if full justice has 
been done to the speeches of Mr. Lowe. In our memory it has not 
been known that the arguments of one independent speaker have 
accomplished so much ; checked the current of constitutional develop- 
ment, roused the upper classes to resistance, terrified the middle 
classes into hesitation, and stung the working classes into action. 
Ministries change and measures fail from very slight causes. The 
set of political ideas does not. Before Mr. Lowe spoke the aris- 
tocracy were secretly averse to change, the middle classes openly 
undecided, the people in excellent temper and in no haste. He 
spoke: and he gave to the first a cause to fight for; to the second, 
much food for doubt; to the last, the indignation which knit them 
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into a power. There was some new thing which moved all three. 
It was this. Into very cultivated and not unthoughtful brains, long 
silently uneasy, there flashed a keen dislike of the social idea by 
which Reform was claimed, a vision of the possibility of extinguish- 
ing it as an idea. The opposition to Reform was wide and deep 
before ; but it was inorganic. It had neither principle nor audacity. 
And suddenly there burst on it a rallying cry, in which it could 
hear both. 

The speech was marvellous in its results rather than its quality. 
Great it was as an intellectual effort, but not quite unapproachable. 
In logic it has been matched by Mr. Mill; in wit by Mr. Bright ; in 
reckless intensity by Mr. Disraeli; whilst it had nothing of that 
sympathetic charm with which Mr. Gladstone sweeps his way into 
men’s hearts. It was a powerful argument put with masterly skill, 
and not devoid of sincerity or courage. But its prodigious effects 
must have been due to something else. They were due to a certain 
potent truth which underlay the whole; immortal though misused, 
trenchant though perverted; but which gained a startling and 
unmerited success by the rottenness of the theories to which it was 
opposed. Mr. Robert Lowe is not exactly Demosthenes ; and if a 
speech of his has deeply modified political thought, it seems not 
unnatural to conclude that it did this by virtue of a solid political 
truth. 

That truth is that the exercise of political power is a function, not 
aright; that the beginning and end of it is good government; that 
it cannot be an end in itself. This doctrine, stated with philosophic 
precision, urged with fearless logic, and illustrated with refined wit, 
came like a revelation upon the flabby minds of uneasy Conserva- 
tives. For years, we may almost say for centuries, English poli- 
ticians had constantly assumed that a vote was a right, a very 
precious right, and that apart from any consequences which might 
arise therefrom ; and Conservatives and Liberals were agreed to argue 
on thoroughly false issues. The hypocrisy inherent in our Parlia- 
mentary system is such that questions are rarely contested in that 
arena upon their genuine ends. The reasoning of the leading 
reformers was crippled by this radical sophism. The “ Christian” 
argument for the extension of the suffrage ; the “‘ flesh and blood ” 
argument ; the “ fathers of families” argument; the “ tax-pay- 
ing’ argument; the “ gross income” argument; the “industry” 
argument ; the “ ancient lines of the constitution” argument; the 
arguments from the numbers, the wealth, the progress of the people ; 
the famous argument about the “ burden of proof,’’—all arguments, 
in short, which make the suffrage a privilege apart from its practical 
results, are only forms of one and the same fallacy. 

Mr. Lowe had an easy time of it whilst he tore to pieces this well- 
meaning clap-trap. As he showed triumphantly, all these argu- 
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ments contained a double fallacy. They proved a great deal too 
much; and they proved something wholly beside the point. It was 
the old story of Ambiguity in the Premiss and Jgnoratio Elenchi. 
On the one hand the whole male population—and for that matter 
the whole female population—are “our own flesh and blood ;” 
a very large number are parents; and a fair percentage are 
Christians ; paupers, idiots, and felons pay indirect taxes; and 
the veriest boor has often worked hard, and kept the Ten 
Commandments. So far as these arguments go, they are argu- 
ments, if for anything, for universal male and female suffrage, and 
very poor arguments for that. 

In the second place they prove, if anything, that very desirable 
qualities exist in large portions of our countrymen, but not the 
qualities in point. The fact that numbers of unenfranchised people 
pay a large proportion of the taxation, possess and produce great 
collective wealth, and conduct themselves like worthy citizens, is 
a good reason for holding them as an important element of the 
State, for its providing for their well-being and their wants in every 
way; but it is no argument for their assuming the control of the 
State, unless some distinct advantage is proved to arise thereby. 
That the working classes do so much to create the prosperity and 
wealth of England is a very poor argument by itself for suffering 
them to ruin that prosperity and squander that wealth. It is the 
last thing which we need fear. But the argument is mere straw 
without proof of their aptitude for government. That a ship’s crew 
are sober and laborious is an excellent reason for raising their wages 
or increasing their grog. It would be a strange reason for putting 
them, or some of them, in command of the ship. 

In fact, every claim to the suffrage as a right is only a poor echo 
of a very different thing. There is but one such claim that has any 
logic or consistency in it—the right to universal suffrage. The 
doctrine of Rousseau and the “ Rights of Man” is at least not self- 
contradictory. The doctrines of our constitutional reformers are 
nothing but timorous and cloudy repetitions of this. As theories, 
they are open to every objection to which the full theory of rights 
is exposed. They blunt its force by their cowardly misgivings. 
They lack that noble faith in collective humanity which half redeems 
the generous sophism. They but exhibit the mongrel origin of our 
constitutional ideas, for they are nothing but the glorious old error 
of the Revolution confused, enfeebled, and depraved. 

But though as a critic and in offensive war Mr. Lowe enjoyed an 
easy victory, it is not at all clear that he did not commit precisely 
the same fallacies himself. Like an able dialectician, he kept the 
weak side of his own case in the background, and left it to the 
inferences of others. In fact, he left his own hearers and partisans 
to put in the bad logic and draw the vicious conclusions them- 
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selves—a task they were quite ready and competent to perform. 
But none the less did he prove too much, and prove something 
wholly beside the point. He proved not only the proposed but 
the existing system of representative government to be irrational 
and rotten. He showed that to do something was open to risk ; 
he did not prove that to do nothing was safe, or even possible. 
His warning voice came too late. If a moderate extension of the 
suffrage would ruin the constitution, the discovery should have been 
made before it had been six times attempted by ministries and once 
or twice by himself. 

He established, at least to his own satisfaction and that of a 
House not insensible to adulation, that Parliament is already the 
perfection of human wisdom, and gives the people everything that 
is good for them. It may be so; but this is not exactly the basis 
on which Parliament is popularly supposed to exist. It is perhaps 
the first time in our history that the theory of a paternal oligarchy 
has been so nakedly stated; or that the House of Commons has 
stood forth in the new part of the Benevolent Autocrat. It is 
surely a leaf out of Imperial manifestoes. We have always gone 
on the idea that the function of that House was to represent 
truly the will of the people. There was an old notion that the 
people’s money could not be taken without the people’s leave. 
It is no answer to this old—it may be mistaken—doctrine to 
assure us that it is good for the people to have their money taken; 
and that it is wanted for purposes which wiser heads than theirs 
think right. 

Then again, he showed how very great, and good, and wise the House 
now is, and how very mean, and vicious, and foolish the new class 
of voters would be; what awful things would happen if majorities 
returned a House of Commons; how the executive would be dislo- 
cated by a numerical representative system. Well—but the bulk 
of the present constituencies are exactly the narrowest, least public- 
spirited, and most corruptible class in the country. The small 
tavern-keeper and tenant-at-will has his virtues—chiefly economic 
and domestic; but you might ransack Europe for a class less fit 
to control a great nation’s destiny. Now this sort of people at this 
moment forms three-fourths of the voting power; and for purposes 
of jobbery, bungling, bigotry, and obstruction generally, they are 
actually paramount. A Benevolent Oligarchy may be a noble 
thing; but not plus the most debased shape which popular repre- 
sentation can take. Men who are in earnest, and are quite alive 
to the sophisms of the pure democratic platform, are sick of a 
system which has become an Organised Dead-lock. The present 
system combines all the evils of a thorough class-rule with all those 
of a spurious representation. 

It has been said that Mr. Lowe’s speeches form an indictment 
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against the English people. In fact, they form an indictment against 
the English constitution and parliamentary institutions. If the 
notion that the suffrage is a right of full citizenship, or that paying 
taxes is a reason for controlling expenditure, or that ministers 
should be responsible to the nation through its chosen organ, if 
these notions are so ruinous—and Mr. Lowe’s argument logically 
teads up to this—what in the name of logic is the meaning of 
constitution? what is the value of the parliamentary power of the 
purse ? what sense is there in ministries depending on parliamentary 
majorities? It is impossible to have it both ways. Either the 
suffrage is wonderfully narrow, or else the functions of Parliament 
are curiously wide. The House of Commons cannot have as its 
chief glory that it represents the people; and as its chief excellence 
that it is not elected by them. 

Language like this has some sort of consistency in the mouth of 
a minister of Napoleon. In a member of the English House of 
Commons, even in a mere nominee member, it is a simple cynicism. 
However ridiculous in theory popular representation may be, it is 
not usual, and not exactly wise, to trumpet it abroad in the House 
of Commons. The actual fact of popular representation is too well 
established for that House to be ever long a mere diet of the upper 
classes ; and if it ever did become this, it would speedily cease to be 
so the moment it was so silly as to boast of it. From the Revolu- 
tion downwards the governing classes of this country have shown 
studied respect for the constitutional formule, and have put forward 
their professed rather than their real relations to the nation. It has 
been the tradition of the Families on both sides to parade their parts 
as the chosen servants of free constituents; to govern by blind- 
folding them, corrupting them ; never to appear to govern by right 
or by force. Even the Tory party, in the most oppressive times, 
have always kept up the fictions of the representative system. Used 
to a system of political hypocrisy, so habitual that it has become a 
truly ‘ sincere cant,” they have always had enough political instinct 
to feel that their strength resides in its being concealed: that how- 
ever much the English people could be misled, it could not be safely 
ordered or defied. For the first time, this convenient veil has been 
torn; and the delegate of one of the governing houses has come 
forward to expose the whole system of which he is a characteristic 
product. No doubt a man of brains must have felt a fine intel- 
lectual thrill in tearing up that venerable edifice of sophism, but 
serious politicians are usually superior to the vanity of displaying 
their dialectic thews. It will be strange if this attempt does not 
mark an era in the history of our constitutional system. Our 
statesmen, one and all, from the politic Walpole to the imperial 
Chatham, have been content to accept the convenient fiction. It 
will probably mark the loss of political instinct by the class that, 
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for the first time, they hailed its exposure with bitter cheers. 
When the parliamentary pageant is discredited, the governing classes 
have absolutely no locus standi, for they have sedulously undermined 
the idea of a strong executive resting on its own superior merit, and 
they will find themselves without a claim in face of a people 
whom they have so long cajoled. As a piece of logical sword-play, 
Mr. Lowe’s was a magnificent bit of individual skill; as a piece 
of statesmanship, it was simply the suicide of a class. 

There was a good deal more involved than the mere fiction of free 
election to a popular House. Our constitutional system is at any 
rate a piece in itself. It all stands or falls together. If the Papacy 
took to deriding the real Presence, the days of Pope, cardinal, and 
priest would be thought well-nigh numbered. Now the theory of 
free election, even as a simple theory, is the most respectable and 
respected part of the constitutional comedy. There are other parts 
of it far more tempting to a keen critic indifferent to results. There 
is something to be said for a fiction which conceals a reality. There 
is nothing to be said for a fiction which covers a fiction, a puppet, or 
an abuse. Under the Parliamentary play remains always the hard 
fact of an aristocratic régime. What is to be found behind the 
trappings of the House of Lords, or the bench of Bishops, or for 
that matter of the Throne itself, which an able constitutionalist in 
these pages could scarcely defend without a smile, as the ‘ theatric” 
part of the constitution—a sort of play within a play, perhaps like 
the famous act in ‘‘ Hamlet”? If we are to tear down shams, let us 
be consistent, and know where we are going. 

There was something more, however, than the philosophical critic 
in the part assumed by Mr. Lowe. This is not the place to analyse 
the phrases he meditated so carefully, and tries to explain away so 
painfully. It is no question of sentences. The spirit and aim of 
his whole speech was that power must be withheld from unen- 
franchised working-men, on the ground that as a class they are 
radically inferior to their enfranchised fellow citizens. If the speech 
did not mean this, it meant nothing. Many a man might urge the 
political unfitness of this class without rousing special offence—but 
Mr. Lowe made his attack on the ground of their social vices as a 
class. It was made too with all the scorn of aconfident enemy. It 
was not an outburst of aristocratic pride, but a flash of intellectual 
antipathy. It just hit that innate disdain of uncultivated people, 
which men of high cultivation, conscious power, and narrow sympa- 
thies possess. Mr. Lowe must really take all the consequences of 
having introduced this new type of rancour into class politics. Our 
public men have been curiously careful to avoid it. It is of no use to 
say that he only repeated what society feels and thinks. For there 
is considerable difference between the jest of a club or the epigram 
of an article, and the mature utterance of a Member in Parliament. 
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And the governing orders may some day repent having raised the 
oracle of the club or the journal into a high political authority. 

Nor must one thing be forgotten. This fierce attack on the vices 
of democratic government, and this lofty hymn to an aristocratic 
parliament came from a man to whom our venerable system of 
government by counter checks is as distasteful as to any man in 
England. There is no man on whom the constitutional formule less 
impose; or whom our administration by stale-mate more irritates. 
In his mouth, therefore, encomiums on aristocracies and parliaments 
are somewhat out of place. Many a constitutional high-priest laughs 
in his sleeve : our new augur, however, chuckles aloud in the very act 
of sacrifice. In a man whom a certain force of nature and honesty 
of mind are constantly exasperating into a defiance of superstitions, 
religious, social, and political, a certain tendency to fawn upon the 
high and mighty rings with as false a key as the purple patches, 
after the manner of Burke, in the otherwise masculine speeches. In 
fact, there is an unmistakable vein of demagogism throughout this 
recent manifestation. What in truth is it to be a demagogue? Is 
it to pay court to a political power whom you despise? To fan the 
vanity and the prejudices of a class; to asperse and caricature the 
rival class; to blind your patron with flattery, to drown his reason 
with antipathies, to be constantly tickling his conceit and pricking 
his pride—to pursue all who counsel him with railing accusations, 
to represent him to have every virtue, and yourself to be his only 
friend—and to do all this in order that he may put you into a position 
of power? We mistake if we fancy that all demagogues are coarse, 
and every Demus isa rabble. Cleon was a consummate master of 
speech, and his hearers were a cultivated and privileged class. The 
sausage-seller of Aristophanes spoke the purest Greek. And seldom 
has the immortal comedy been so happily enacted as within the 
House of Commons of last session. 

But enough of Mr. Lowe. He is an able man, with fine prac- 
tical powers. If he would cease to attack the persons he dislikes 
so openly, and cease to laud the things he despises so grossly, he 
might yet do useful work. As a politician he has nearly shut him- 
self out. Honest liberals who see how much service he might do 
must regret this. But it would be too much to suppose that when 
the people are thoroughly roused they can ever accept one who is 
their ablest and their bitterest opponent on the great question, be- 
cause he is sound on Universities and National Schools. Mr. Lowe 
has all but made himself an impossible man. The weak side of his 
mind appears to be that he fancies things can go on now as they 
used to do. A century ago an able politician, by parliamentary 
tactics and private manceuvres, could often force his way into the 
ministerial cabal ; make and unmake parties ; dictate to governments 
and the House; and shuffle the offices and office holders into new 
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combinations. That is practically over now, even though he pull the 
strings of an “inspired” journal. Popular feeling, and the very working- 
classes whom he disposes of in an epigram, are really now, and largely 
through him, political forces, and in the long run irresistible forces. 
If Mr. Lowe is ever to hold office again, he had better make his 
peace with the people, and that quickly. A little more, and he will 
tind that he will burden any ministry he sits in with an odium 
ugainst which it will be powerless to contend. He will soon be such 
« Jonah as no state ship will venture to carry over troubled seas. A 
man who makes himself personally hateful to a nation has but a 
limited career in a constitutional country. Very strong despotisms 
and oligarchies sometimes risk a useful favourite against popular 
hatred. It is exceedingly doubtful if the governing classes in Eng- 
land have such superfluous popularity or strength that they will care 
to risk it for one who in his inmost heart has so little akin to them. 
Unless, therefore, he is wise in time, Mr. Lowe’s future is simply 
that of a brilliant talker. He will make himself the déme damnée 
of the House of Commons, and will sink into that unpleasant 
limbo which is laden with the sighs of the men of caustic tongues 
and ungovernable antipathies—where the rejected and the discon- 
tented rail and accuse—where there is wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. 


Hi. 


If, after all, the key of Reform be not the rights of the unen- 
franchised, but the efficiency of Parliament, it is a great gain to have 
the matter put upon this distinct issue. Let us heartily admit that 
the great, the sole ground for an extension of the franchise is this, 
that the existing House of Commons performs its task ill, that by 
the proposed change it will perform it better. 

Now in the first place the House of Commons is not charged with 
sins of commission, but of omission. It is very casy to show triumph- 
antly that it neither robs, oppresses, nor silences any English citizen. 
Those 658 well-bred gentlemen are no tyrants, and nobody but Mr. 
Leicester, the glass-blower, is likely to say so. They happen, how- 
ever, to have the absolute control over this nation, boundless oppor- 
tunities, credit, and prestige, no difficulties, and no antagonists. They 
have inherited the most splendid political opportunity of modern times; 
the wealth, the confidence, the force of a free people, might be theirs 
without a rival. And their sin is to be wasting this precious birth- 
right in doing nothing. Few governments the world ever saw have 
had such a field. Few have ever so well succeeded in duping their 
people, in degrading their political tone, in stifling public activity ; 
zealous for little but their personal ambitions and class privileges. 

No difficulties, I have said; and by this is meant no difficulties 
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other than those inherent in ‘all modern statesmanship. They are 
not like the statesmen of France, of Germany, of Italy, of Spain— 
placed in the centre of revolutionary struggles, threatened with inter- 
national perils, inheritors of despotic or decrepit predecessors. They 
have every chance, and no obstacle without. Grave and deep diffi- 
culties they have, such as beset every ruler in every European people. 
Great social wants, all within the due sphere of legislation, we have 
like our neighbours,—greater even than our neighbours. Our people 
are ignorant below the standard of any civilised race north of the 
Alps. Our pauperism is the most colossal and corroding. Our 
public administration and our legal machinery the most chaotic ; our 
municipal and sanitary system the most cumbrous; the state of our 
great cities and our labourers’ homes the most utterly heartrending ; 
the state of Ireland the shame and despair of our policy. On every 
one of these subjects legislation can do something—can do much. 
Over every one our legislation mumbles and fumbles in vain session 
after session. Verily, if vast opportunities for improvement be 
measured against urgent wants of improvement, all that they ought 
to do and might do, set beside the nothing that they do, the mighty 
task they claim to perform, weighed against the chaff of words with 
which they weary expectation, this Parliamentary government must 
be set down as one of the worst that modern Europe has known. 

It is a poor plea that they are an orderly assembly, that they are 
mostly gentlemen, kindly, and sensible. It would be strange if 
they were not. They are industrious, it is said. True; they talk 
for ten hours a night without a pause, and muddle over 500 bills 
which come to nothing. ‘True, there is the private business, in 
which monopolies are scrambled for by schemers and money-lenders. 
True, there is no “ lobbying; ”’ but there are committee-rooms where 
speculators traffic and wrangle over many a public right and private 
interest. It must be allowed that there is nothing too small for that 
House to consider; but, on the other hand, there is nothing small 
enough for it to accomplish. It is true that many flowers of rhetoric 
flourish in its soil, that it utters often very fine sentiments, and still 
retains much of its historic reputation. But historic reputations are 
not eternal. To possess vast power, to owe that power nominally to 
the people, is no merit when the power is wasted and popular origin 
is nothing buta mask. With the greatest of all tasks before it, and 
the grandest of opportunities, it gives us nothing but wearisome talk 
and profitless busying, deluding a great people to think that that is 
the type of government and freedom. 

What is it that this great institution, charged with almost un- 
limited power, and absolutely without an opponent, has effected 
within a generation? The answer to this question is usually the 
eternal common-place about the Repeal of the Corn Laws; an act, be 
it remembered, forced on the House of Commons at the price of 
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revolution, by the statesman and the party whom it now reviles. 
The House of Lords ence passed the Catholic Emancipation, and 
Charles I. put his name to the Petition of Right, but neither of them 


are thought to be very much distinguished by the deed. And who 


made these corn laws? They did not grow. They were simply im- 
posed by the fathers of the very men who now boast of having 
repealed them. It is no such stupendous act of wisdom in men 
to have had wrung from them the redress of a flagrant instance 
of selfish misrule, for which their immediate predecessors are respon- 
sible. They have passed some acts of criminal law reform, by which 
our brutal code was brought up to the standard of other civilised 
nations. Many of the worst barbarisms in our legal and administra- 
tive system were redressed. But these are arguments for Reform, 
for they certainly would never have been achieved without it. How- 
ever, since the splendid act of patriotism in repealing (under com- 
pulsion) the oppressive laws which their own fathers had made and 
fought for, what has the House of Commons done? A few petty 
legal changes, a few minor administrative changes, a useful financial 
reform, the legitimate consequence of Free Trade, one which has 
been more or less carried out equally by continental states, by im- 
perial France, by bureaucratic Prussia, by struggling Italy; one 
which still leaves England the most unequally taxed of all European 
countries ; the only state which has no real land-tax, because the 
only state in which landholders bear rule. Twenty precious years 
without an obstacle :—no national education, no eflicient poor-law, 
no reorganised army, no law reform, no contented Ireland; the 
ancient iniquity of game-laws unabated, the laws of landlord and 
tenant, of master and servant unredressed ; men who care for public 
good wearied out or hunted down, till no man is so desperate as to 
venture to force anything through this jungle of obstruction; practical 
improvements untouched from very despair of their ever becoming 
practicable ;—twenty years of laborious indifference, and apathetic 
commotion, two thousand nights, twenty thousand hours of discourse, 
bills, resolutions, blue-books, and returns by square miles ; and what 
is the result ?—tons upon tons of spoiled paper, and the memory of 
some fluent talk? How far would England have been, other than it 
is, had ‘‘the voice of a free people ” returned to St. Stephen’s 658 
articulating machines ? 

To most politicians of the older schools all this must sound wild 
and unmeaning accusation. Of course Reform is needless to any but 
a Reformer. To change the Parliamentary system on the ground of 
abstract right, for the sake of symmetry, or to stifle a claim, would 
indeed be a wanton disturbance. The sole justification of Reform is 
the accomplishment of definite changes. 

Those to whom these changes are bad things must necessarily 
admire the system which postpones them. Of course, none can see 
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the vices of Parliament but those who desire what it exists to stave 
off. ‘To the rich man, especially to the rich landowner, the present 
social constitution of this island offers almost as much as modern 
civilisation can possibly give him. He is no tyrant and no enthu- 
siast. He really has no wish to oppress his neighbour consciously ; 
and does not dream of a golden era with a privileged class exempt 
from taxation. But modern society once granted, it is hard to say 
how he could make himself more thoroughly comfortable, if he were 
endowed with the power of creation. Of course, therefore, as he 
surveys the system—behold, it is very good in his eyes. He wants 
nothing, and to him the great merit of a government is that it does 
nothing. The science of government for him attains to absolute 
perfection when it leaves this stable equilibrium of his personal 
comfort quite undisturbed, whilst parading a resultless activity under 
the name of self-government, freedom, and progress. To such an 
one the grand glory of Parliament is that it does nothing—and does 
that nothing in a highly patriotic and constitutional manner. 

Take each great duty of Government in turn. The national edu- 
cation of England is confessedly inferior to that of Germany, France, 
and America. The vices of our, petty and incoherent method are 
allowed. The people craves a better system, no real obstacle opposes, 
nothing but inveterate prejudice. The English traveller in America 
is humiliated when he sees what a kindred people, free from the curse 
of privileged classes and Churches, can do. It is admitted to be the 
first of all social wants. It is felt to stand at the root of all further 
progress. Yet for a generation Parliament has perorated and pro- 
crastinated. It might do so for another generation with as small 
result. Every hopeful movement is smothered or jostled aside. Each 
fresh scheme is met with the cant of self-government or a shriek of 
superstition. No grand national measure can so much as get a 
hearing. The best friends of the cause are driven to timid and 
paltry demands. The grand Obstructive paralyses all political energy. 
Patient of the bigotry of priests and sectaries, it is nothing to them 
that our people is a laggard in the first quality of modern civilisation 
—that they themselves are but an engine in the hands of obscurantism 
—in the name of Freedom and Religion. The gods of Epicurus lie 
beside their nectar, heedless of an ancient tale of wrong. It is pos- 
sible to be at once omnipotent and lethargic. 

Pauperism.—One-tenth of our revenue, one-twentieth of the 
population, sunk in this abyss. The question is wider than one of 
administration. It concerns the pauper cancer in all its forms in city 
and hamlet, the desperate sloth, the abject abasement, the horrible 
misery, the hopeless future which weighs on artificer and labourer— 
that portent of modern life over which economists despair and 
moralists sicken—that burden on this nation our legislators touch 
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not with the tips of their fingers, content to wrangle over details of 
administration. And what a spectacle is that administration—with 
the abominations of the workhouse, the anarchy of rule, the selfish- 
ness and indolence of boards, the monstrous inequality of burden. 
All these things are known and admitted evils, yet Parliament in a 
generation has done nothing—nothing but moan and resolve. Here 
and there some petty abuse is removed, some detail of management 
improved. Nothing is done to meet the evil at its seat, nothing 
comprehensive, nothing bold. Every fresh minister comes in like a 
lion and goes out like a lamb. The meanest local gang or parish 
despot can defy a minister and intimidate a House of Commons. 
For the fellow-feeling of class interest makes the country landlord ~ 
wondrous kind to the town guardian, and the House of Commons 
quails before a vestry as every class power will quail before unfal- 
tering selfishness. It will talk and resolve and intend, whilst 
Pauperism and Bumbledom, the scandals of our age, mock at its 
half-hearted attempts, knowing well that no quarter in that limbo 
of abortions is better paved with good intentions. 

Take the case of Ireland. Politicians of all shades agree that it 
is the great problem of our imperial system. England and all Europe 
have just been startled by finding that we are still in the era of latent 
rebellion, that Irishmen still feel like an oppressed race, not like 
fellow-citizens with us. The Established Church, the landlord 
system, the educational system in Ireland, remain still confessed and 
pressing questions, crying aloud for reform. Yet generation after 
generation sees the English House of Commons tolerant of every 
abuse in them, heaping on them a few vain discussions, vigorous 
only in some critical work of repression. Year after year goes on: 
Ireland plots, murmurs, languishes; Europe accuses and sneers ; 
English liberalism protests and invokes; but Parliament—the 
strongest political power in the world, by its history and titles the 
most bound to redress so great a scandal to modern civilisation as 
the state of that country, the victim for five centuries of English 
misrule—this noblest of human institutions has nothing to offer but 
acres of blue-books and libraries of Hansard. Of late it has dropped 
even this, and prefers to wait till the Irish race shall have worn 
itself out, and become quiet by the remorseless process of emigration 
and decay. 

There is the Reform of the Law. For a generation the public, and 
even the profession, have been crying out for this work. The conso- 
lidation of our laws into an intelligible whole is the want of theorists 
and practitioners, of common sense and cultivated judgments. It is 
no impossibility, for most civilised people but ourselves have accom- 
plished it. But no civilised people but we are governed by an ab- 
solute Ruler—a Roi Fainéant, whose great prerogatives usurp the 
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whole sphere of action, and whose invincible irresolution uses it 
only for inaction. For the twentieth time within a generation the 
Sisyphean labour is about to be renewed; again the spell-bound 
giant begins his futile toil. 

Nor is the re-organisation of the Military and Naval system less 
an admitted want. The scandalous waste of public money, of human 
life, of practical efficiency there, is the by-word of politics and the 
jest of Europe. Commission after commission discloses the corrup- 
tion of the chief administrators, the abuses of the purchase system, 
the oppression of the privates, the inefficiency of their officers. Every 
year brings its crop of scandals and jobs. Thes* are not the com- 
plaints of demagogues, but the notorious convictions of men and 
journals pledged to conservatism in everything else. The army itself, 
strong in palace intrigues and traditional independence, mocks at 
ministers and parliaments whom it knows to be steeped in the same 
social corruption as itself. It replies to public indignation by a new 
outrage. The public grumbles and frets—deserving officers quit 
their profession with disgust—reformers turn from it without hope— 
the soldier suffers and perishes. From Parliament there is nothing 
more to hope, nor from anything until some national disaster may 
again rouse general wrath, and scatter at once purchase, jobbery, 
Horse-Guards, Admiralty, and the whole system of blundering and 
grasping at once. 

Taxation is thought to be one grand glory of the House of 
Commons. No doubt the system which Mr. Cobden and his friends 
forced upon it, and the conviction of the country, has been of very great 
service, and is thoroughly wise. But it must not be forgotten that 
it is a system which has made its way through the opinion of the 
Continent—one in which the traduced government of the Emperor 
Napoleon has spontaneously accomplished more difficult tasks. But 
after all, after taking off taxes on corn and sugar, and from more 
than a thousand articles of commerce—a very desirable thing—the 
taxation of England still remains the most inequitable extant. It 
would be difficult, perhaps, to find in Europe a country in which 
the land-tax was so thoroughly a mockery, or the tithe system so 
unreasonable. It amounts very nearly to a practical exemption 
from taxation on the part of the landholder. Until the land-tax 
produces at least five times its present amount it will not be a 
reality. At present, like most other things in our political system, 
it acts as a mask. It is a fashion to say that a land-tax would 
not be a tax on proprietors. Very well; let us see what they will 
say when it is tried. 

On the conduct of the House in all matters of foreign policy, a 
man with strong pride in his country cannot trust himself to speak. 
Liberavi animam meam. For fifty years under its control our 
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national credit has been sinking into a by-word. For fifty years 
it has clung to the Austrian alliance when that represented all that was 
rotten and baleful in Europe. It suffered Hungary to be crushed by 
Russia, against the protests of the nation, and then conducted the war 
with Russia which its folly had made necessary, in a mode which 
thwarted all the demands of the nation. It suffered our armies to 
waste ; it rejected Poland ; it half rejected Italy ; it betrayed Denmark. 
It was no ministry that did these things—for ministers are but the 
secretaries of Parliament. As each European question arose it 
resisted the will of the nation, and in each case was wrong. In 
the greatest of all modern struggles, the American rebellion, it was 
perversely counter to the instinct of the people from the first to the 
last, and from first to last it was utterly and fatally wrong. It 
has thus reduced our foreign policy to total checkmate. The 
initiative of the people it refuses to follow. Its own tendencies 
and proclivities it is powerless to carry into act. It has brought 
our name into contempt, and the influence of England within half 
a century from its maximum to its zero. No English minister dare 
undertake anything; no foreign minister either fears or trusts his 
words. For his words are certain to be disowned by that power of 
public opinion which alone can give them effect. English diplomacy 
at last covering its discomfiture with such phrases as it can, has 
practically retired from Europe, content if it can wring from us a 
murmuring assent to its violent designs upon Eastern or half- 
civilised races, and win the sinister favour of mercantile cupidity. 
Such is this House. False to its origin and to its end, obstruc- 
tive of progress, and indifferent to its office, not a real representation, 
but the mask only and symbol of it; not a House of Commons, but 


«a House of Interests; not a national Parliament, but the Great 
Council in our Venetian Constitution. 


Il. 


Nothing is more true than that the faults of the existing House 
of Commons are in themselves no argument for the extension of the 
franchise. The sole justification for change is that the existing 
system is bad, and that the proposed change will make it better. 
Reformers, therefore, have proved nothing, until they have shown 
that their Bill will produce defined results. Even then the argument 
requires some proof that the result will not be attained at the price 
of corresponding evil. The onus of proof which reformers must 
undertake is very extended and complex, but it is not one from 
which they need shrink. It is of paramount need to the State 
that certain laws be passed. Those who now hold power will not 
pass them. They feel them to be contrary to every interest, 
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prejudice, and instinct they possess. ‘They will cabal, agitate, 
procrastinate, and fight to the death, rather than pass them. Those 
who now have no power will pass these laws. They know them to 
be entirely for their interest ; they have set their hearts on them ; 
they are the natural guardians of the cause. They will work and 
move until these laws are passed. The obvious consequence is— 
let power be taken from those who have it, and given to those who 
have it not. 

It being established that certain measures are indispensable, and 
that the existing class of rulers will not pass them, it is not difficult 
to show that another class will do so when it has the power. The 
masses actively desire a really national education. It has been put 
in the front of a thousand meetings throughout the country. But 
even if they care very little, and know less, about the question, to 
give them power would be to establish national education. If they 
do not actively desire it, they have no antipathy to it. They have 
no sectarian, class, and party objects. They care nothing about the 
Established Church, and are entirely neutral in the great questions 
of parish priest and parish squire. They are as free from local, as 
they are from clique, prepossessions. If their point of view is not 
strictly statesmanlike, it is at least national. 

They come to the question with open minds. Now there are a 
hundred men in England who are abundantly able to devise a satis- 
factory scheme of Education, and to force the nation to recognise its 
importance, if they only had a fair field and no ingrained prejudices 
to uproot. The mass of the people—and they alone—could give 
them such a hearing and the requisite support. They wonld find 
all the men, whom in other matters they trust, active in the same 
cause. They would judge of a proposed law for itself, and without 
originating good laws they would assent to them. Being without 
class prejudice, they would be open to conviction. Being numerous 
and strong, they would carry conviction into act. And the end 
would be obtained. 

Just so it would be with all the rest. No one but a fool imagines 
that the people have very distinct views as to the mode of reforming 
the law, or the army, or the pauper system, or have had revealed 
to them the true specific for the maladies of Ireland, or the key of 
the Eastern question. 

But what of that? Did the ten-pounders of the Bill of ’32 know 
all about Fines and Recoveries? Had they studied Smith and Mal- 
thus? Were their views very profound about Irish bishoprics and 
grants in aid? Yet the introduction of ten-pounders was the direct 
and immediate cause of a whole system of invaluable changes in the 
law. There are plenty of people in this country quite competent for 
these tasks if they only get the motive power behind them. Once 
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find the national force to insist upon the end, and it will have 
abundant and capable instruments to effect it. These reforms, the 
consolidation of law, the revision of the pauper system, nay, the 
condition of Ireland itself, are not such mysterious problems as need 
an angel from heaven to solve them. Other nations have accom- 
plished tasks as gigantic without a visible interposition of providence. 
The way is not inscrutable where there is the will. Now the people, 
and they alone, have that will; and wiser heads than theirs will find 
the way. To give a man a vote is not to make him a cabinet 
minister. It is to give him an influence over the spirit of legislation, 
not to require him to draw acts of Parliament. What is wanted in 
the mass who vote is the desire for the right result, freedom from 
selfish motive, and willingness to trust in wise guidance. The 
difficulties of execution are for the trained few who govern. The im- 
mediate result of a real Reform Bill would be to bring into the house 
some ten or twenty genuine representatives of working men, and 
some fifty or hundred more who would enable Mr. Bright, Mr. Mill, 
and Mr. Gladstone to carry out some of the reforms with which they 
are identified. The difficulties do not at all transcend human 
capacities, if interest and passion be curbed. And interest and 
passion can be balanced, not by a class, but only by a people. 

No worse nonsense is talked than as to the requisites for the 
elective franchise. To listen to some people it is almost as solemn 
a function as to be a trustee of the British Museum. No one, we 
are told, should possess it unless he has a fund of moral virtue and 
refined culture ; one would think that this island could only produce 
here and there a sort of typical sanctified grand elector, painfully 
trained up on the works of Hallam and Adam Smith. What you want 
in a body of electors is a rough shrewd eye for men of character, 
honesty, and purpose. Very plain men know who wish them well; 
and the sort of thing which will bring them good. Electors have 
not got to govern the country. They have only to find a set of men 
who will see that the government is just and active. They are so 
ignorant, says one. More ignorant as electors than certain members 
are as legislators ? So venal, cries some hireling lawyer. So drunken, 
say men whose grandfathers were habitually drunk, and made 
maudlin speeches to a drowsy Parliament. All things by com- 
parison, and a body of men may be as good voters as their 
neighbours, without being the type of the Christian Hero. 

Perhaps the very silliest cant of the day is the cant about culture. 
Culture is a desirable quality in a critic of new books, and sits well 
on a professor of ‘ belles lettres ;” but as applied to politics it means 
simply a turn for small fault-finding, love of selfish ease, and indeci- 
sion in action. The man of culture is in politics one of the poorest 
mortals alive. For simple pedantry, and want of good sense, no 
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man is his equal. Any quantity of ingenious arguments, based on 
wholly fictitious premises, he will give you. No assumption is too 
unreal, no end is too unpractical for him. But the active exercise of 
politics requires common sense, sympathy, trust, resolution, and 
enthusiasm, qualities which your man of culture has carefully rooted 
up, lest they damage the delicacy of his critical olfactories. Political 
helplessness is only found at complete zero amongst the class of men 
who pick out the “blots” in the last Reform Bill. Perhaps they 
are the only class of responsible beings in the community who cannot 
with safety be entrusted with power. 

So far from being the least fit for political influence of all classes 
in the community, the best part of the working class forms the most 
fit of all others. If any section of the people is to be the paramount 
arbiter in public affairs, the only section competent for this duty is 
the superior order of workmen. Governing is one thing; but electors 
of any class cannot, or ought not, to govern. Electing, or the 
giving an indirect approval of Government, is another thing, and 
demands wholly different qualities. These are moral, not intellec- 
tual; practical, not special gifts; gifts of a very plain and almost 
universal order. Such are—firstly, social sympathies and sense of 
justice; then openness and plainness of character; lastly, habits of 
action, and a practical knowledge of social misery. These are the 
qualities which fit men to be the arbiters, or ultimate source (though 
certainly not the instruments), of political power. These qualities 
the best working men possess in a far higher degree than any other 
portion of the community ; indeed, they are almost the only part of 
the community which possesses them in any perceptible degree. In 
political fitness the unenfranchised are, as a body, immeasurably 
superior to the enfranchised. In all that makes a man worthy of 
the suffrage, an average city mechanic stands at one end of the scale, 
and the ‘ cultured ” critic and the small shopkeeper at the other. 

Besides, the working class is the only class which (to use a para- 
dox) is not aclass. It is the nation. They represent, so to speak, 
the body politic as a whole, of which the other classes only represent 
special organs. These organs, no doubt, have great and indis- 
pensable functions; but for most purposes of government the State 
consists of the vast labouring majority. Its welfare depends on 
what their lives are like; its institutions, its agents, its servants 
exist for them. They know, by hourly experience, they only know, 
what social sufferings exist. By suffering, their social sympathies 
are stimulated ; by necessity, their practical instincts are developed. 
They are free from the restless egotism which is the curse of all who 
accumulate wealth; from the self-indulgent indecision which is the 
curse of those who live in idleness. Theirs are the brightest powers 
of sympathy, and the readiest powers of action. When the social 
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system is wrong, it grinds them first; it grinds them hardest, and 
it forces itself home on them. For these reasons none are so fit to 
ratify and watch the action of the State, and this is the end of the 
Suffrage. All this is far from giving them any fitness for the 
direct exercise of power, unless in some temporary crisis. Evil is 
the day for the State when any class has unlimited power, or when 
the untrained mass usurp the direct functions of government. But 
for the controlling power of opinion—the corner-stone, that is to be, 
of all rational government—the working body is the fountain and 
the life. And the Sutirage is but a lame and primitive contrivance 
for giving to Opinion a measure and form. 

If, therefore, by any political contrivance, you could give a perma- 
nent control over Public Opinion in the State to the working class, 
you would obtain an immense gain. The reason is twofold. In the 
first place, you would give an immediate legislative impulse to those 
who alone wish to carry those measures which are needed. In the 
next place, you would give it to those who, in the natural state ot 
things, are best fitted to possess it. But, unhappily, even if you 
wished, you cannot by any political contrivance, and certainly not 
by a Whig Reform Bill, or even a Radical Bill, effect this transfer of 
influence from one class to another. Universal Suffrage would go 
some steps in that direction—but only some steps. 

The constitutional figments have given so curious a twist to men’s 
minds, that we have a habit of supposing that political power can be 
weighed out at somuch a pound. The future of England is supposed 
to hang upon the wording of a clause. A £7 franchise, and the con- 
stitution lives; a £6, and all is lost. But Reformers have very little 
with which to taunt Conservatives in this. Tory, Whig, and Radi- 
cals combined to exaggerate the practical effect of any Bill. To men 
who look on any Reform Bill, even the widest, as a very partial and 
very temporary expedient, this vehemence common to the three 
parties is simply incomprehensible. If this represents the average 
of political opinion in the educated classes, parliamentary and 
journalistic cant have certainly done their work. 

In an old country, where an organised social régime exists in full 
vitality, as it emphatically does in England, the political form counts 
for very little, and the social system for verymuch. England is an aris- 
tocratic republic, simply because the richer classes have a disciplined 
social power, in spite of a monarchic constitution and a popular fran- 
chise. Aristocratic Republic it will and must remain, until the roots 


.and fibres of that social fabric are dissolved. Wealth, habit, tradition, 


skill, every form and influence which governs daily life gives to this 
real, but ill-defined class, a real but ill-defined supremacy. You 
cannot destroy all these by an Act of Parliament, a form of suffrage, 
or a ballot-box. The real power is infinitely subtle, pervading, and 
elastic. The political form is crude, limited, and rigid. In its in- 
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fluence upon a nation, the set social system will count as ten, whilst 
any political method will count as one. Arguments from America, 
Australia, the French Revolution, ancient Athens, and the Hyper- 
boreans, are unworthy of a serious answer. If the social system is 
almost everything, and the political form almost nothing, to compare 
political forms and take no count of the corresponding social systems, 
is utterly puerile. Arguments from the politics of Laputa, Brobdig- 
nag, and Liliput, would be more valuable. Americans differ from 
us because they have a totally different social réyime, not because 
their constitution is different, for the second is a consequence of the 
first. The practical effect of universal suffrage is utterly different in 
Paris and in Melbourne, because the social conditions are utterly 
different. Post hoc ergo propter hoc is a fallacy more venerable even 
than the British Constitution. Societies and their political expres- 
sion rarely coincide, and the first are remotely influenced by the 
latter. A man’s education undoubtedly influences his political bias. 
But you cannot give a mana good education simply by changing 
his political party. Nor could you alter a nation’s character by a 
millennium of Franchises and an apotheosis of the Ballot-box. 

Can men on either side of the House be serious when they chant 
jeremiads or jubilees over the suggested change? Was it ever 
known in this world, or rather in this country, that legislative 
results even remotely corresponded to constitutional franchises ? 
Constituencies exist on paper, and their numbers are set forth in the 
book of Dod. But in practice they melt like Austrian armies in a 
campaign. At the present moment the small shopkeepers and the 
small farmers form three-fourths of the electors. On paper they 
utterly swamp all other classes put together. In actual fact, they 
are almost ciphers. If a popular franchise swamps property, intel- 
ligence, culture, and independence, they are fathoms deep already, 
for the destinies of our country are numerically in the hands of 
the dullest, rudest, most servile, and nearly the poorest class 
now. But we all know that the numerical power is only a form; 
that the real political power remains with the real social power. 
The Reform of °32 was (on paper) just as much a swamping 
measure as any other. It gave the poorest class of the electors an 
overwhelming majority. Conservatives shrieked out that the end 
of all things was at hand. Yet the moment they had recovered 
their senses, and the generous ardour of the Whigs had burnt out, 
this utterly democratic franchise (as indeed on paper it really was) 
was so manipulated as to return a Parliament of birth and wealth. 
The suffrage is, to political result, something like a lever inverted— 
every ton applied produces but a pound of effect. 

It is hence very difficult to devise any Constitutional. Reform 
which could take any serious and direct effect. Certainly no mere 
extension of the suffrage could do so. It would be easy, in a quiet 
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way, to establish Manhood Suffrage itself, with an ornamental 
Womanhood Suffrage thrown in to boot, and a whole train of 
graceful Fancy Franchises in attendance, without materially affect- 
ing the nature of the House, certainly without doing more than 
lead to some useful administrative changes. There are perhaps 
now not fifty real constituencies in the kingdom. And in half of the 
remainder you might give the vote to every man, woman, and child 
without very seriously changing the character of the representa- 
tives they return. Five millions are rather more difficult to 
manage than one million; but the holders of the real power are 
a trifling minority in the latter case as well as in the first. So 
long as things run smooth, votes are ciphers. The solemn absurdity 
of supposing that votes are the arithmetical equivalent of men or 
minds strikes us at once when we scrutinise it abroad. Here 
(except when we are electioneering) this absurdity forms our 
political gospel. 

A vote may be everything or nothing. Its value wholly depends 
on the state of the political atmosphere. Universal suffrage in 
an easy time would produce far less visible result than a narrow 
franchise in an excited time. It is the heaving of minds and 
the strain of purpose which produces the end, not the machinery 
of expression. The effort necessary to carry a legal change pro- 
duces far more result than the change itself. The great and useful 
results which undoubtedly succeeded the Bill of ’32, were effected 
by the movement which carried it, not by the Bill itself. We can 
see now what a poor affair it was in itself. A mere dummy 
Reform Bill, over which both sides grew hot, and both believed 
to be decisive, would produce twice the result of a sweeping measure 
which passed unobserved or undisputed. Reactionists who awaken 
agitation by resistance are actually creating that convulsion of 
opinion which a reform would effectually stifle, and which in itself 
produces more practical results than any reform. Those who desire 
real deep and solid changes in the State have everything to fear 
from a plausible reform of the constitution. The great danger 
of true reformers is ‘‘a settlement of the question.” 

No doubt, when opinion is thoroughly fired, and a social convul- 
sion has set in, a wide suffrage may become a tremendous reality, 
and, for a moment, a very marvellous instrument in its hands. 
But what then? When the social convulsion exists it can and 
certainly will produce these results, with or without the legal 
machinery. A legal form corresponding to its needs may do much 
to defer and moderate that convulsion. Men who deny their 
fellow-citizens legalised power, for fear they may use it ill 
whenever they grow mad, will not find them more tractable when 
they do become mad, for having never known what legalised power 
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is. Should the working classes ever really take it into their heads 
to divide the property of the rich amongst them, or commit the 
other horrible excesses which disturb the dreams of alarmists (who 
talk like West Indian planters do of a negro insurrection), they 
are not at all the more likely to do so, but rather the less likely, 
by becoming responsible citizens in the State. Should they ever 
be wound up to Confiscation, it will be of little consequence if they 
have votes or not. 

The belief in the vote as a constant and measurable thing is the 
root-sophism of this reform debate. It reaches its limit in the 
child-like and beautiful form of faith, known as personal repre- 
sentation. No honest man can feel anything but respect for the 
really noble intellects and characters which have given this theory 
its power, with some of whom it rests on a profound—but as I hold, 
a ruinous political and social theory—the theory of individualism ; 
but it is impossible here to omit it, or to speak of it with gravity. 
It is in the view here put forth, the merest pedant’s paradise, the 
millennium of ideologues, the zero of politics, the reductio ad absur- 
dum of representation. Of course it is the strict logical result of 
the theory of representation. But no one, till now, has been guile- 
less enough to take that theory in earnest as a fact. To assume that 
each Member of Parliament expresses, or ever in this world can 
express, the dogmatic convictions of his particular constituency, is 
like the notion of an intelligent Mandarin. Political force in a free 
people is a power infinitely subtle, sympathetic, elastic, intangible, 
electric. It is like life or health in the body. Can you measure, 
weigh, or bottle up vital force; or parcel it out at so much a pound 
for each organ? Representation is a rude mechanical contrivance 
for fixing the most magical of moral forces. You need at present 
this clumsy expedient, as you may need a crutch; though it is a test 
of civilisation to be independent of a crutch. But to sit down and 
invent solemn rules and a labyrinth of mathematical formule for 
the use of the crutch, when what you want is to learn to trust to 
your legs, is, in this writer’s opinion, worthy only of some professor 
of Laputa. It is to teach our Bourgeois how to talk prose. The 
life and soul of representation in practice is the contact of man with 
man, the thrill of social vibration, the ascendancy of visible character. 
Personal representation, or constituencies formed of scattered units, 
is but the corpse of representation. It is to anatomise the parent 
in search of the progeny. It is the old method of harmonising 
opinions, by fitting every man with a new occiput, an infallible 
specific, said the Professor in the Flying Island, if the operation be 
performed with the requisite art. Were it established to-morrow 
with a wide franchise, its first result would be to let all the 
unions, friendly societies, and benefit clubs, burial clubs, “ bands 
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of hope,” teetotallers, and volunteer regiments nominate members 
straight off. In a year or two a house would be returned chiefly by 
a gigantic political clearing-house, and the entire first return would 
consist of Mr. Beales, Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. George Potter, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Martin Tupper, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Charles Kean, and Lord Ranelagh, each elected by 
fifty or a hundred constituencies. 

But enough of this and similar nostrums. It will be a sad end for 
the Constitution, which at least has a great historic past, that in its 
latter days it should be handed over to the experiments of every 
moon-struck projector. Personal representation, plural representa- 
tion, minority representation, intellectual representation, equilibrium 
of interests, and reflection of classes, Magna Charta improved by the 
Binomial Theorem, the infinitesimal calculus of human wills, govern- 
ment by compensating automaton machines, and every man his just 
rights according to the Rule of Three. Working-men, who know 
how social masses flash into action and reveal their Chief, hear what 
toys and tricks amuse the sole depositaries of political sagacity ! 

Endless are the webs that can be spun out of the representative 
zenigma, for the whole conception involves a fallacy at its root. It 
is useless to point out the “ blots” of this or that artful mechanism 
for securing perfect representation. The great blot consists in de- 
vising any mechanism for an insoluble problem. Each successive 
Reform Bill of the season is only another solution of the quadrature 
of the political circle. And if it is wasting time to discuss theories 
of Representation, it is worse to discuss the petty subtleties of this 
or that Bill. The Bill of last year would not have altered the balance 
of power by one per cent. The Bill of this year may alter it some- 
what the wrong way, but cannot alter it the right way more than 
one hundredth per cent. What is wanted is, not to give men 
votes, but to give them power. The grand object of the “ constitu- 
tional”’ and ‘‘culture ” factions is to contrive a Bill which shall appear 
to create a great many new votes, but really create no new influence 
—an exceedingly easy thing to do, and one which they have at last 
certainly accomplished. The only test of a good Reform Bill is this: 
what result would it have in a division on such critical questions as 
the transformation of the Irish Church, of Irish landlordism, of the 
game-laws, of long entails. No Reform Dill is a Reform Bill unless 
it would transfer one or two hundred votes from one side to the other 
in such test questions. To double or treble the existing constituencies, 
and then to redistribute in a popular spirit about a hundred seats, 
might do this. But even this would only be effective for a time. 

A Reformer with views like these would be a fool if he were not 
possessed of considerable patience. We are not likely to get this, 
or the tenth part of it, this year or for many a year. Let us not 
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deceive ourselves. The only thing in politics worth aiming at is 
power, and power will not be surrendered by those who have it. 
Neither side have half realised the struggle which is before them. 
The people are good-humoured ; the governing classes careless. So 
they were in 1640, and again so they were in 1688. Reform Bills 
and Reform agitations will go on now for many a long year. Some 
stop-gap measure may possibly be passed by the common terror of 
both factions. But it is not likely. Their incurable habits of party 
rivalry will lead each side perpetually to supplant the other. They 
will go out to meet the common enemy like the triremes in a famous 
ancient battle—the crews fighting amongst each other as they come 
‘into line. The demands of the people grow more quickly than the 
fears of their rulers. It will be one long burden of Too Late, the old 
story of the Sibylline books. The terms grow harder at each in- 
exorable visit. Yet each year makes a true reform less and less a 
practicable thing. Perhaps the easiest reform to pass, after all, will 
prove to be that of Manhood Suffrage. Privilege will assuredly not 
fall like the walls of Jericho, by means of processions and trumpets. 
Long before the struggle is over the House of Commons will be fe!t 
to be what it really is—a reactionary class institution; and the 
parliamentary system itself a useful Court of Appeal, but not an 
efficient Executive. When the people really get power, they may 
possibly do better than throw it into the hands of a body which it 
will be their first duty to confine to its proper sphere. In the mean- 
time, they have not got power, and are not likely to get it. The 
difficulties are greater now than they were in “32. It was then a 
question of admitting to power the middle classes, who had wealth, 
social power, and the warm support of the flower of the aristocracy. 
They were within the social sphere. The working classes are not. 
They have all the wealth, all the social forces, nearly all the leaders, 
virtually against them. The middle-class was helped to power by the 
people below them and division in the other camp. The people have 
now two classes against them, and both in fact united. The contest 
is undoubtedly deepening ; it may possibly be acute—it will probably 
be protracted. The accident or design of a foreign crisis may retard 
it. But both sides should face it in its reality. The people need 
not hope to win until they put forth resolution far more stern than 
any they have shown. Nor should the governing classes forget that 
what they have to meet is a practical revolution—another orderly, 
bloodless, more truly ‘ glorious” revolution, let us trust—but one 
from which the British Constitution will emerge in another shape 
from what it wears in Blackstone and De Lolme. ‘If the English 
patricians,”’ says Comte, “ can effect the requisite recasting of their 
system, they may yet escape passing under the yoke of the work- 
men.” But if not—then not. 
Freperic Harrison. 
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ODE 
ON THE INSURRECTION IN CANDIA. 


Str. 1. 


I LAID my laurel-leaf 
At the white feet of grief, 

Seeing how with covered face and plumeless wings, 
With unreverted head 
Veiled, as who mourns his dead, 

Lay Freedom couched between the thrones of kings, 
A wearied lion without lair, 

And bleeding from base wounds, and vexed with alien air. 


Str. 2. 

Who was it, who, put poison to thy mouth, 

Who lulled with craft or chant thy vigilant eyes, 
O light of all men, lamp to north and south, 

Eastward and westward, under all men’s skies ? 
For if thou sleep, we perish, and thy name 

Dies with the dying of our ephemeral breath ; 
And if the dust of death o’ergrows thy flame, 

Heaven also is darkened with the dust of death. 
If thou be mortal, if thou change or cease, 
If thine hand fail, or thine eyes turn from Greece, 
Thy first-born, and the first-fruits of thy fame, 
God is no God, and man is moulded out of shame. 


Str. 3. 
Is there change in the secret skies, 
In the sacred places that see 
The divine beginning of things, 
The weft of the web of the world ? 
Is Freedom a worm that dies, 
And God no God of the free ? 
Is Heaven like as earth with her kings, 
And time as a serpent curled 
Round life as a tree ? 


From the steel-bound snows of the north, 
From the mystic mother, the east, 
From the sands of the fiery south, 
From the low-lit clouds of the west, 
A sound of a cry is gone forth ; 
Arise, stand up from the feast, 
Let wine be far from the mouth, 
Let no man sleep or take rest, 
Till the plague hath ceased. 
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Let none rejoice or make mirth, 
Till the evil thing be stayed, 
Nor grief be lulled in the lute, 
Nor hope be loud on the lyre ; 
Let none be glad upon earth. 
O music of young man and maid, 
O songs of the bride be mute. 
For the light of her eyes, her desire, 
Is the soul dismayed. 


It is not a land new-born 
That is scourged of a stranger’s hand, 
That is rent and consumed with flame. 
We have known it of old, this face, 
With the cheeks and the tresses torn, 
With shame on the brow as a brand. 
We have named it of old by name, 
The land of the royalest race, 
The most holy land. 


Str. 4. 


Had I words of fire, 
Whose words are weak as snow ; 
Were my heart a lyre 
Whence all its love might flow 
In the mighty modulations of desire, ° 
In the notes wherewith man’s passion worships woe ; 


Could my song release 
The thought weak words confine, 
And my grief, O Greece, 
Prove how it worships thine ; 
It would move with pulse of war the limbs of peace 
Till she flushed and trembled and became divine. 


(Once she held for true 
This truth of sacred strain ; 
Though blood drip like dew 
And life run down like rain, 
It is better that war spare but one or two 
Than that many live, and liberty be slain.) 


Then with fierce increase 
And bitter mother’s mirth, 
From the womb of peace, 
A womb that yearns for birth, 
As a man-child should deliverance come to Greece, 
As a saviour should the child be born on earth. 
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OES 


Srr. 5. 


O that these my days had been 

Ere white peace and shame were wed 
Without torch or dancers’ din 
Round the unsacred marriage-bed ! 
For of old the sweet-tongued law, 
Freedom, clothed with all men’s love, 
Girt about with all men’s awe, 

With the wild war-eagle mated 

The white breast of peace the dove, 
And his ravenous heart abated, 

And his windy wings were furled 

In an eyrie consecrated 

Where the snakes of strife uncurled, 
And her soul was soothed and sated 
With the welfare of the world. 
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ANT. 1. 






But now, close-clad with peace, 
While war lays hand on Greece, 
; The kingdoms and their kings stand by to sce; 
if ‘* Aha, we are strong,” they say, 
‘« We are sure, we are well,” even they ; 
‘* And if we serve, what ails ye to be free ? 
We are warm, clothed round with peace and shame ; 
But ye lie cead and naked, dying for a name.” 





ANT. 2. 





O kings and queens and nations miserable, 
O fools and blind, and full of sins and fears, 
With these it is, with you it is not well ; 
Ye have one hour, but these the immortal years. 
These for a pang, a breath, a pulse of pain, 
Have honour, while that honour on earth shall be; 
Ye for a little sleep and sloth shall gain 
Scorn, while one man of all men born is free. 
Even as the depth more deep than night or day, 
The sovereign heaven that keeps its eldest way, 
So without chance or change, so without stain, 
The heaven of their high memories shall nor wax nor wane. 


ANT. 3. 


As the soul on the lips of the dead 
Stands poising her wings for flight, 
A bird scarce quit of her prison, 

But fair without form or flesh, 
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So stands over each man’s head 
A splendour of imminent light, 
A glory of fame rearisen, 
Of day rearisen afresh 
From the hells of night. 


In the hundred cities of Crete, 
Such glory was not of old, 
Though her name was great upon earth, 
And her face was fair on the sea. 
The words of her lips were sweet, 
Her days were woven with gold, 
Her fruits came timely to birth ; 
So fair she was being free, 
Who is bought and sold. 


So fair, who is fairer now 
With her children dead at her side, 
Unsceptred, unconsecrated, 
Unapparelled, unhelped, unpitied, 
With blood for gold on her brow, 
Where the towery tresses divide ; 
The goodly, the golden-gated, 
Many-crowned, many-named, many-citied, 
Made like as a bride. 


And these are the bridegroom’s gifts ; 
Anguish that straitens the breath, 
Shame, and the weeping of mothers, 
And the suckling dead at the breast, 
White breast that a long sob lifts ; 
And the dumb dead mouth, which saith, 
‘* How long, and how long, my brothers ?” 
And wrath which endures not rest, 
And the pains of death. 


ANT. 4, 


Ah, but would that men, 
With eyelids purged by tears, 
Saw, and heard again 
With consecrated ears, 
All the clamour, all the splendour, all the slain, 
All the lights and sounds of war, the fates and fears ; 


Saw far-off aspire, 
With crash of mine and gate, 
From a single pyre 
The myriad flames of fate, 
Soul by soul transfigured in funereal tire, 
Hate made weak by love, and love made strong by hate ; 
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Children without speech, 

And many a nursing breast ; 
Old men in the breach, 

Where death sat down a guest ; 


. With triumphant lamentation made for each, 
Let the world salute their ruin and their rest. 


In one iron hour 
The crescent flared and waned, 
As from tower to tower, 
Fire-scathed and sanguine-stained, 


Death, with flame in hand, an open bloodred flower, 
Passed, and where it bloomed no bloom of life remained. 


Ant. 5, 
TIIear, thou earth, the heavy-hearted 
Weary nurse of waning races ; 
rom the dust of years departed, 
From obscure funereal places, 
Raise again thy sacred head, 
Lift the light up of thine eyes ; 
Where are they of all thy dead 
That did more than these men dying 
In their god-like Grecian wise ? 
Not with garments rent and sighing, 
Neither gifts of myrrh and gold, 
Shall their sons lament them lying, 
Lest the fame of them wax cold ; 
But with lives to lives replying, ( 
And a worship from of old. 


EPovE. 
O sombre heart of earth and swoln with grief, 
That in thy time wast as a bird for mirth, 
Dim womb of life, and many a seed and sheaf, 
And full of changes, ancient heart of earth, 
From grain and flower, from grass and every leaf, 
Thy mysteries and thy multitudes of birth, 
From hollow and hill, from vales and all thy springs, 
From all shapes born and breath of all lips made, 
From thunders, and the sound of winds and wings, 
From light, and from the solemn sleep of shade, 
From the full fountains of all living things, 
Speak, that this plague be stayed. 
Bear witness all the ways of death and life, 
If thou be with us in the world’s old strife, 
If thou be mother indeed, 
And from these wounds that bleed 
Gather in thy great breast the dews that fall, 
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And on thy sacred knees 
Lull with mute melodies, 

Mother, thy sleeping sons in death’s dim hall. 
For these thy sons, behold, 
Sons of thy sons of old, 

Bear witness if these be not as they were ; 

If that high name of Greece 
Depart, dissolve, decease 

From mouths of men and memories like as air. 
By the last milk that drips 
Dead on the child’s dead lips, 

By old men’s white unviolated hair, 

By sweet unburied faces 
That fill those red high places 

Where death and freedom found one lion’s lair, 
By all the bloodred tears 
That fill the chaliced years, 

The vessels of the sacrament of time, 

Wherewith, O thou most holy, 
O Freedom, sure and slowly 

Thy ministrant white hands cleanse earth of crime ; 
Though we stand off afar 
Where slaves and slayeries are, 

Among the chainsand crowns of poisonous peace ; 
Though not the beams that shone 
From rent Arcadion 

Can melt the mists and bid her snows decreaso ; 
Do thou with sudden wings 
Darken the face of kings, 

But turn again the beauty of thy brows on Greece ; 
Thy white and woundless brows, 

Whereto her great heart bows ; 
Give her the glories of thine eyes to see ; 
Turn thee, O holiest head, 
Toward all thy quick and dead, 
For love’s sake of the souls that cry for thee ; 
O love, O light, O flame, 
By thine own Grecian name, 
We call thee and we charge thee that all these be free. 


A. ©. SWINBURNE. 











RELIGIOUS UTOPIAS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE capture of Richmond put an end to an order of ideas as per- 
-nicious in its way among us as was the institution of slavery among 
the Americans. Before the war, and for a goodly portion of its 
progress, the average Englishman understood little, and cared less, 
about America and her politics and her social arrangements. These 
last, indeed, were acknowledged to be a capital subject for fun and 
ridicule, and it was rarely a season passed but some jocular lady or 
gentleman, with nothing better to do, presented us with a volume of 
satire and quizzing, the result of a six weeks’ ramble among the 
queer people who lived on the other side of the Atlantic. This sort 
of amusement occupied pleasantly enough the interval—on all hands 
admitted to be of necessarily short duration—after which the Repub- 
lican bubble was to burst, and the fitting penalties were to fall on 
the vulgar, democratic, spitting, and caucusing mob who, for the 
moment, were permitted to outrage by their existence all our refined 
and gentlemanly feelings. The thing could not last, it was well 
known, and in the meantime a little innocent banter could do no 
harm; it amused us and it could not hurt them. And when it was 
found that it did hurt them, there was only the more fun in keeping it 
up. The idea of such thin-skinnedness in a people who were always 
boasting of the great things they would do, who were so rude to us 
diplomatically, who so shamefully sided with the French always, who 
showed such glee when we were snubbed, was intolerable. Then there 
were their dreadfully coarse manners, their nasal twang, and theliberties 
they took with the Queen’s English—our English, not theirs—their 
passion for swallow-tail coats, their affectation of military titles, their 
worship of dollars, to say nothing of their monster sins of slavery 
and repudiation, all qualities and tastes which could excite no wonder 
by their appearance among a nation wholly given up to buying and 
selling, bargaining and chaffering, but which all must admit were 
not intensely odious only because they were so exquisitely ridiculous. 
And now we find that these fine effusions of wit and humour have 
sensibly diminished, if they have not entirely ceased. It turns out, 
after all, that the Americans can fight as well as brag, that they can 
not only promise great things, but do them. We really might have 
relations who would do us less credit. Although it was very annoy- 
ing to have all our predictions concerning the issue of the war so 
thoroughly falsified by the event; although they have conquered 
and subdued the South, which we saw was a clean impossibility ; 
although they have endured taxation in a way which we said they 
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never would ; although they have not lost all taste for liberty and 
carried out the reign of terror which, to our minds, they were clearly 
beginning ; yet it is some consolation, calling to mind also that they 
are our own kith and kin, to see them turn out such a plucky perse- 
vering race, and so charmingly obtuse withal to all notions of being 
beaten. The change was, and is, great in English opinion as regards 
America. It was not all worship of success, as certain of our French 
critics would have it considered ; it was, a good deal of it, real, honest 
admiration of performance. When after those four years of fearful 
and disastrous strife and bloodshed, when it was seen that failure 
upon failure, which at the time had only sharpened our unsympathis- 
ing scorn, did but arouse the determined North into more resolute 
and heroic effort ; when, like true kindred of Ethelred the Unready, 
we saw them begin badly, miscarry abominably, and then on the 
very ruins of disaster and defeat rise up in the splendour of 
triumphant victory, the hearts of nearly all of us were melted 
with respectful admiration, and a genuine and spontancous cry of 
“Well done” was heard amongst us. Just as the exiled cavaliers 
in Cromwell’s time forgot their exile and their party when they saw 
some of his Ironsides charge and rout the flower of Spanish infantry 
in Flanders, so an honest exultation ran through our veins at the 
sight of this last great deed of English-speaking men. No one since 
has been able or willing to deny, in any sense of the words, that 
America was a “big thing.” What is the use of gainsaying it? We 
had not felt for them and with them during the war as they wished 
and expected that we should, and perhaps had a right to expect. 
But whatever our faults, we are still heart-whole enough to applaud 
and respect brave men and heroic actions, and it may safely be pre- 
dicted that the day of the laughers and jokers amongst us at the 
expense of the Americans is as good as over. 

That this altered opinion is slowly deepening and widening is not 
in the least wonderful, and surely is beyond expression desirable. 
Though reluctant to agree with the American calculation that old 
Europe is “tarnationally chawed up,” we most of us will admit 
that routine respectability and tradition at times lie very heavy 
upon us. The “old ways” doubtless are good in their season, but 
very often the new ways are better. Now the getting into new 
ways is just what we find difficult and perilous. And here we have 
a nation sprung from our own stock, speaking our language, reading 
our Bible and Shakspere, who care for little else, who without any 
violent and lacerating wrench from the past, such as our French 
and other revolutionists are quite capable of, yet live wholly in the 
present and the future, with whom yesterday is a long way off, and 
last year a remote antiquity. Novelty, change, experiment, which 
come so slowly and painfully to us, are forced upon them as a condi- 
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tion of existence. There is so much to do and so few hands to do 
it, that the inventive brain must supply the place of the insufficient 
thews and sinews. Men are thrown upon their own resources, and 
the dullest are driven to strike out a new idea sooner or later. Hence 
the abler men out there are generally found to have practised half 
the professions and trades before they have done. People cannot 
wait for you if you are nice, slow, and over-particular. If you have 
got something to do, do it “right away ;” any way is better than 
no way. Such a field for initiative was never spread before men 
before. And the result is a peculiar and unexpected originality ; an 
originality displayed not in the academic literature of learned men, 
where people were once mistaken enough to look for it; but in social 
arrangements, in domestic implements and contrivances, in general 
outlook in life and in prevailing habit of thought. And more, 
infinitely more than all this, the ample space, the redundant elbow- 
room, is of itself leading to very surprising results. Human nature, 
freed from the loops and ligatures which in old countries like 
England and France keep in forcible juxtaposition and intermixture 
the most discordant qualities and characters, in the illimitable 
expanse of those plains and prairies, seems ready to analyse and 
resolve itself into some of those original elements and constituents 
which at various historical stages have had their day of domination, 
but which assuredly were never seen before as contemporary in- 
gredients of one commonwealth. On the soil of America at this 
moment are men in the hunting state ; men in the polygamous state, 
having many wives; men in the communist state, having wives in 
common; men in the celibate state, having no wives at all. There 
is culture and refinement equal to the best which we, or any nation, 
have to show ; there is rowdyism rampant to a degree which quite 
paralyses our slow old world imaginations ; there is temperance intem- 
perate in its ascetic severity; there is drunkenness and debauchery 
without a parallel among us; there is philanthropy so tender and 
sensitive that it shrinks from hanging a Red Indian for brutal 
murder; there is homicide taken as a matter of course, where if 
a man offends you, you shoot him through the head, and no more 
is said about it. In a word, the extremes of life and manners past 
and present are brought into comparative neighbourhood in this 
great gathering pen of all nations;—the manners of Nimrod, of 
Abraham, of Constantinople, of Canton, of Paris, and.of Oxford. 
For, representatives from the four quarters of the globe are here 
mustered in force,—Europeans, Chinese, American Indians, and 
African niggers. It is a débdcle générale ; human nature has been 
started like a butt of water down hill in these broad expanses, and 
left for once to run whither.and as wildly as it liked. Looked at from 
a proper distance, with a calm and catholic eye, the scene is most 
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wonderful. We seem to be gazing at human passions and tendencies 
as they move in masses of unprecedented volume and density. We 
see at work the elemental forces in man which have raised and 
ruined empires, founded religions, changed the face of history. 
Gigantic figures from a bygone world loom up before us. But 
yesterday the antique monster called slavery moved over half the 
land. Scarcely less monstrous—and quite as antique—polygamy 
attracts our astonished eyes now. Nay, more, some of those fearful 
instincts which imply a remote but certain relationship between 
man and the crocodile and the wolf—the red ferocity and instan- 
taneous impulse to rend and kill with or even without motive— 
there also on that terrible western border have made their appear- 
ance. White men, whose fathers or mothers probably were European, 
if they are not so themselves, are displaying the tastes of Carribce 
Indians. Cannibalism is practised in America, and not by the Red 
Skins only. 

“T hear anecdotes,’ says Mr. Hepworth Dixon, to whom we are 
indebted for the last, and in many respects the most striking picture 
of this wild region,’ “I hear anecdotes in these plains to make the 
blood run cold. Jack Dunkier, of Central City, scalped five Sioux in 
the presence of his white comrade. The same Colorado boy is said to 
have ridden into Denver with the leg of an Indian warrior slung to 
his saddle—a leg which he had cut from the trunk, and on which he 
reported that he had been living for two whole days. No one be- 
lieved his story—but a boast is in its way a fact; and there is no 
doubt that in Denver city a white man openly boasted of having 
boiled and eaten steaks from a human thigh...... One of the 
Land Creek Volunteers returned to Denver with a woman’s heart on 
the head of a pole, having shot the squaw, ripped her breast open, 
and plucked out her heart. No one blamed him, and his trophy was 
received with shouts by a rabble in the public streets.” Mr. Carlyle - 
need not hold up his hands at tanneries of human skins at Meudon 
after this, which is certainly going back to first practices, if not 
to first principles. Such is the result of abundant elbow-room and 
of free scope to gratify your peculiar penchant, whatever it may 
be. If you are poetical or philosophic, you go to Boston or Cam: 
bridge; if, on the other hand, you like a little man-slaying occa- 
sionally, with a slight repast on the flesh of your slain comrade or 
enemy, Denver city can be recommended as likely to suit you. For 
the true Western boys spare each other as little as their feline or 
saurian prototypes. They hob-nob one moment, and disembowel 
each other the next. A grotesque instance of this kind is told by 
Mr. Dixon. “Good God,” exclaimed one of these ruffians, “can I 


(1) “New America.”” By W. Hepworth Dixon. Two} volumes. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 1867. 
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never come into town without killing some one?” He then shot his 
friend through the heart, merely because the latter had offended him 
by refusing to take a drink. Mr. Dixon may well remark, as he does 
with a calmness which is quite colossal, that “it is no figure of speech 
to say that in White America a red influence is’ very widely spread 
and very strongly felt, alike in the sphere of institutions and in the 
sphere of thought.” 

The title of the interesting work from which these strange facts 
are taken—‘“ New America ”’—refers not, as might be supposed, to 
any novelty in the political aspect of the country, consequent upon 
the triumph of the Republican North, but to the assuredly not less 
curious and important changes in social and religious views and 
practices which for many years have been the objects of a slow, but 
persistent evolution. Something far deeper than any questions con- 
nected with State Rights or Negro Suffrage is at work to produce the 
phenomena, spiritual and social, to which Mr. Dixon so ably calls 
attention—man’s relation to God and the unseen world, and his 
relation to woman, or perhaps I ought to say woman’s relation to 
him. And these mighty problems are approached, not with the deli- 
cate and timorous appliances of European culture, experience, and 
tradition, but with the rough and ready practical faculty which, in a 
country scarce of labour, makes machines for wringing clothes, paring 
apples, and milking cows, to supply its place. European traditions 
may be very good, the Americans seem to think, but they do not suit 
the occasion. They have been quietly dropped in the Atlantic on the 
voyage out, and the matter is to be looked at as it stands out there. 
The Americans have a large faith in the wealth, ductility, and 
general falling-on-its-feet capacity of human nature. Hence they 
despise precedent, and go in heartily for the novel and untried. On 
the whole, they think the old is likely to be bad rather than other- 
wise. They therefore do not set a very high value even on con- 
sistency. They have done so-and-so hitherto, they will do the oppo- 
site now if only for variety. Mr. Dixon’s book is a more or less 
complete séswmé of these reactions. These headlong democrats are 
capable of such “ unquestioning meekness to officials that every dog 
in office is tempted to become a cat.” These God-fearing Puritans 
and Bible-Christians have started communities which are ultra- 
Romanist in their austere celibacy, and established communist 
societies which no French socialist ever dreamed of realising. . Those 
Republicans who have so prided themselves on their punctilious, or, 
as some would say, their preposterous courtesy and deference towards 
women, have adopted the manners of Turkey and Persia, and set up 
the only polygamous society in the Christian world. They mean to 
give free play to reaction as well as to rowdyism and piety. They 
do not hold with harping too long on one string. Try them all, they 
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say, like the man who had failed in every State in the Union and 
was none the worse for it. It is thus that they set about producing 
a New America. 

Two facts strike us in contemplating the various religious societies 
and social experiments which’ Mr. Dixon so vividly puts before us ; 
and these are, first, the audacity of initiative which they display, and, 
secondly, the audacity of ignorance, Shakers, Mormons, and Per- 
fectionists differ as widely in their particular views as it is possible 
for men to differ. But they all have this much in common, that 
they are thoroughly self-reliant and thoroughly uncultured. A 
thorough contempt for traditional and historical Christianity in its 
old world forms is a first principle with one and all of these sects of 
New America. The first article in the Shaker creed runs thus :— 

“The church of the future is an American church.” 

The second is like unto it :— 

“The old law is abolished, the new dispensation has begun.” 

Andrew Davies, the founder of the Spiritualists, “denounces the 
Christian church as an institution of the flesh, the time of which 
has' passed away. And he proposes in its stead a new and ever- 
lasting covenant of the spirit.” ~ But these are tame and measured 
utterances. Listen to the following.:— 

“Miss Susie Johnson said that she for one would build no more 
churches, for they had already too long oppressed and benighted 
humanity. Dr. H. F. Child opined that Spiritualism had bridged 
the gulf between Abraham’s bosom and the rich man’s hell. Let 
thanksgiving be added to thanksgiving, for every blow struck to 
weaken the superstructure of human law—law which by the hand 
of man punishes man for doing wrong.” 

Mr. Perry said, “ As a Spiritualist, I have yet to learn that we hold 
anything as sacred, and I am opposed to any resolution that has the 
word ‘sacred’ in it.” 

Mr. Finney said, “The old religion is dying out. We are here 
to represent the new religion, born-of the Union and of the types of 
humanity in a cosmopolitan geography, the die of which was cast in 
the forges of Divine Providence.” 

With these views it is not surprising to find that the Spiritualists 
make very free with the more dogmatic and sacred portions—if Mr. 
Perry will allow us to use the word—of the old theology. They 
evidently think that America will be disgraced if she does not make 
her own theology. Native talent must be encouraged in this direc- 
tion, as in all others. They consequently have reduced the Godhead 
by one person, and believe in a Duality, not a Trinity ; and they have 
made a further improvement by conceiving the Almighty as both 
male and female, and embracing in his essence a Motherhood as well 
asa Fatherhood. This change was obviously necessitated by the 
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superior rank in the scale of creation which “ladies” are so rapidly 
and justly acquiring. Indeed, it is only fair to presume that when 
the great era of woman—of which Mrs. Eliza Farnham was the 
gifted prophetess—shall illumine the world in its full splendour, the 
male element will be very properly abolished altogether. 

Although the Spiritualists are the most numerous, they are by far 
the least pleasing and graceful of all the sects which Mr. Dixon passes 
in review. They appear to be as uncultured as the rest, but they 
superadd a swagger and vulgarity all their own, a fact for which our 
English experience might well have prepared us. They appear, also, 
to be vapouring /ainéants, in this respect again showing a marked 
inferiority both to Perfectionists, Shakers, and Mormons, who are, at 
any rate, determined and indefatigable workers. Of the Shakers 
Mr. Dixon gives quite a fascinating description, which recalls the 
most graceful narratives of Catholic monasteries and convents. They 
are truly monks of the strictest type. They observe a stern celibacy, 
although the men and women live in the same houses ; they neither 
eat meat, nor drink wine, nor smoke tobacco. The men toil in the 
fields, like Cistercian monks, and “no other farming in America reaches 
the perfection which is here attained.” The women do the house-work, 
and weave cloth, preserve fruit, distil essences, or make fans and 
nick-nacks. They are never ill, such is the healthiness of their 
occupation and climate. ‘We have only had one case of fever in 
thirty-six years,” said Sister Antoinette to Mr. Dixon; “and we are 
very much ashamed of ourselves for having had it. It was wholly 
our fault.” “Life appears to move,” says Mr. Dixon, “in Mount 
Lebanon, in an easy kind of rhythm. Order, temperance, frugality, 
worship—these are the Shaker things which strike upon your senses 
first; the peace and innocence of Eden, when contrasted with the 
wrack and riot of New York. Every one seems busy, and every one 
tranquil. No jerk, no strain, no menace is observed, for nothing is 
done—nothing can be done—in a Shaker settlement by force.” The 
men are “ grave in aspect and easy in manner,” and the “ sisters have 
an air of sweetness and repose which falls upon the spirit like music 
shaken out from our village bells.” And all this sweetness of life 
reposes on a creed as preposterous as any entertained by Hindoo or 
Chinese. Christ, they hold, was a second time incarnate in the person 
of Ann Lee, the daughter of a poor blacksmith, who was born in 
Toad Lane, Manchester, towards‘the middle of the last century. 
Moreover, for them—for the true saints—there is no death. They 
belong to the resurrection order, and when they appear to the carnal 
eye to die, it is not death which comes upon them—it is only a 
change of raiment, or putting off of the garment of flesh. ‘The 
glory to which the soul attains conceals them from the world, but 
leaves them visible to eyes, audible to ears, that have been purified 
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and exalted by the gift of grace.” The Roman Catholics need not be 
so very proud of their power of believing in contradiction to their senses 
after this, compared with which the accepting of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is quite a tame and timid feat of credulity. 

But if the Shakers are pensive, picturesque, and poetical, the 
Perfectionists are truly portentous. They live like the Shakers, 
in a community, men and women together, but for vows of celibacy 
and chastity they substitute ofhers by which they agree to have 
all things in common, husbands and wives as well as goods and 
chattels. ‘A community of goods, they say, implies a community 
of wives. Brother Noyes”—the founder— maintains that it is 
a blunder to say that either a man can love only once in his life, 
or that he can love only one object at one time. Men and women 
find universally that their susceptibility to love is not burnt out by 
one honeymoon, or satisfied by one lover. On the contrary, the 
secret history of the human heart will bear out the assertion that 
it is capable of loving any number of times, and any number of 
persons ; and that the more it loves the more it can love.” For these 
Perfectionists are not sinners under the law, but saints under the 
reign of grace. ‘“ Why then,” jt is pertinently asked, ‘should they 
not eat, drink, and love to their hearts’ content, under the daily 
guidance of the Holy Spirit?”? No creed was ever invented to 
match theirs in simplicity. It consists of two words—Liberty and 
Holiness. Every man is to be a rule to himself, and every woman to 
herself. It is true that at the commencement, before the Perfection- 
ists were quite perfect, this principle in its sublime sweetness and 
unity led to a little misunderstanding. Just at the first the saints, 
we suppose, like other people, had awkward wills of their own, and 
there were schisms and heart-burnings. It was then found that 
“liberty ” to work well must be supplemented by another principle, 
which was that of “sympathy.” ‘A brother may do as he likes, 
but he is trained to do everything in sympathy with the general 
wish. If the public judgment is against him he is wrong—that is 
to say, he is going away from the path of grace. A man who wants 
anything for himself—say a new hat, a holiday, a young damsel’s 
smiles—must consult with one of the elders, and see how the brother- 
hood feels on the subject of his wish. If their sympathy is not with 
him he retires from his suit.” And this doctrine of sympathy, 
strange to say, has led to the. initiation of a discipline which one 
could hardly have expected from it. Sympathy has to be evolved. 
In its latent scattered state it would act but with little power on 
the less tractable members of the flock. So, oddly enough, sympathy 
when organised takes the form of free criticism. ‘I was present at 
one of their meetings,” says Mr. Dixon, “ when Sydney Jocelyn was 
subjected to a searching public inquiry. Brother Pitt led the way, 
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describing the young man mentally and morally, pointing out with 
seeming kindliness, but also with astonishing frankness, all the evil 
things he‘had ever seen in Sydney—his laziness, his sensuality, his 
love of dress and show, his sauciness of speech, his lack of reverence. 
Noyes, Hamilton, and Bolls followed with observations almost equally 
severe; then came Sister Jocelyn, the culprit’s mother, who cer- 
tainly did not spare the rod, and after her ran up a cloud of 
witnesses.” On these critical occasions the good sensible rule of not 
allowing to the inculpated the power of reply is strictly followed. It 
is possible that even a saint might be provoked into unsaintly warmth 
and language when cut a little too near the quick by Brother Pitt 
or Brother Bolls. “ A friend may put in a good word for him,” but 
the person under censure must go to bed with all his sins, real or 
imagined, on his head, and put anything he may have to say in reply 
in writing, “addressed tu the whole community, in their meeting 
room, not to any individual traducer by name.” Mr. Dixon then 
gives the very meek and contrite answer which Sydney put in the 
next evening after his impeachment. 

Mr. Dixon does not appear to have found so much dreamy pensive 
grace in the Perfectionists as among the Shakers. On the other hand, 
the dress of the ladies is far more becoming, and this is obviously 
only sensible and fair. The Shaker ladies have practically no hus- 
bands to please, whereas a Perfectionist lady at Oneida Creek must 
have about a hundred and fifty én posse if not in esse. For it is most 
righteously ordained that no lady shall accept a husband even for the 
shortest interval, without her full and unhesitating consent. This 
is the toilet: “The hair is cut short and parted down the centre. 
No stays, no crinolines are worn. <A tunic falling to the knees, loose 
trousers of the same material, a vest buttoning high towards the 
throat, short hanging sleeves, and a straw hat; these simple articles 
make up a dress in which a plain woman escapes much notice, and a 
pretty girl looks bewitching.” After this it can surprise no one to 
learn that applicants for admission into the charming family at Oneida 
Creek have to-be constantly refused. 

The foundation of the mere worldly prosperity of the Perfeetionists, 
curiously enough, was built upon the manufacture of traps. The 
profane reader may say that no one needs to be told that; may say 
that the whole scheme is one vast trap to ensnare the tender-hearted 
and susceptible. But the profane reader is profane and hasty too, in 
making such a remark. The traps we speak of are not metaphorical, 
but real traps, traps to catch mice, rats, weasels, and not emotional 
swains. ‘Traps to catch the swarms of vermin with which the country 
is overrun, are an indispensable article of daily use in America. In the 
dark days before the Perfectionist movement, these necessary instru- 
ments had to be imported from Germany. ‘‘ Now Brother Newhouse, 
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when he settled down to machine work at Oneida Creek, saw as an 
old trapper, that the German article might be much improved, and 
taking the thing in hand he soon made it lighter in weight, simpler 
in form, more deadly in spring. The Oneida trap became the talk 
of Madison County, and of the State of New York,.....Ina 
single year the family made 80,000 dollars of profit by their traps.” 

For heroic combination of presumption and silliness, for fatuous 
self-confidence coupled with quite tragic ignorance, perhaps all the 
American sects must yield the palm to the Female Secrs. The others, 
after all, may plead the wide excuse that their fanaticism and un- 
reason repose on the traditional and recognised basis of religion ; a 
large area, to which they have in some sort a prescriptive right. 
-But these female seers have not even this vindication. Their deli- 
ration is scientific, and gives itself airs of learning and philosophy. 
Again, the Shakers, Perfectionists, and especially the Mormons, extort 
respect, however much we may differ from them, by their singleness 
of purpose and their courageous translation of theories and fancies into 
facts. They believe their principles vigorously enough to put them 
in practice, and to stand by them for better or for worse. But the 
Female Seers simply vapour and eant in preposterous scientific jargon. 
They arose in this wise. Pills, it was noticed, would purge some people 
merely by being held in the hand. This was a physical quality, but 
it indicated a spiritual delicacy of brain and essence which promised 
great results. Anne Cridge was found to possess the ethereal qualities 
thus suggested in a marked degree. But it was manifestly wasteful 
to limit such fineness of organisation merely to a reception of 
cathartics. Anne Cridge was evidently fit for much greater things 
than a simple capacity of being purged through the palms of her 
hands. Now, the next step is obscure, and it is not very clearly in- 
dicated who took it. It was this, however, that Anne could read un- 
opened letters by a power of second sight. But she rapidly went 
much further. ‘“ Putting a sealed paper to her temples, she perceived 
traces upon it; not with her eyes, but with her brain, of the figure 
of a man writing—the figure of the man who had written that 
paper ; so that she could tell his height, his colour, and the shape of 
his eyes.” Luckily her brother, William Denton, was at hand. At 
once a new era in science was opened before him. What she saw on 
the paper was a sun-picture. Sun-pictures are constantly thrown 
everywhere and in every direction, only the grosser natures of ordi- 
nary mortals, especially of male mortals, are unable to detect them. 
The fine feminine fibre can; and thus not only all the present, but 
all the past, too, may be read or seen on the surfaces of things, or 
under them, by competent inspectors. Mr. Denton’s views are given 
by himself as follows :— 
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“‘In the world around us radiant forces are passing from all objects to all 
objects in their vicinity, and during every moment of the day and night are 
dagucrreotyping the appearances of each upon the other; the images thus made 
not merely resting on the surface, but sinking into the interior of them, there 
held with astounding tenacity, and only waiting for the suitable application to 
reveal themselves to the inquiring gaze. You cannot, then, enter a room by 
night or day but you leave, on going out, your portrait behind you. You can- 
not lift your hand, or wink your eye, or the wind stir a hair of your head, but 
each movement is infallibly registered for coming ages. The pane of glass in 
the window, the brick in the wall, and the paving-stono in the street, catch the 
pictures of all the passers and faithfully preserve them. Not a leaf waves, not 


an insect crawls, not a ripple moves, but each motion is recorded by a thousand 
faithful scribes in infallible and indelible scripture.” 


Can it be believed that such fatuity honestly possesses the brain of 
any creature out of Bedlam? ‘Sun-pictures,” ‘“ daguerreotyping 
appearances !”’ Are the most elementary facts in optics inaccessible 
in Boston? Is a brick equivalent to a lens? Is a paving-stone 
like a properly-treated photographic plate ? But it is too humiliating 
even to protest against such charlatanry. It may be remarked though 
that the paving-stones of a crowded thoroughfare must before long 
offer terribly complicated pictures even to the most gifted seer. The 
winks also upon the pages of a good many books must, one would 
think, be rather embarrassingly numerous. By the way, how would 
a sun-picture daguerreotype a wink? <A wink is a motion of the 
eyclid, and how a motion “ is infallibly registered for coming ages” 
passes all comprehension. It would also be curious to know where 
the record of ripples is kept—on what objects do the “ radiant forces” 
project them, and the yawns on the walls of many churches and 
chapels? Of course they, equally with winks, are preserved in inde- 
lible scripture, only one would like to mect with the seer who could 
count them. 

Thus a revolt is raised against the trammels of old-world science 
as well as against old-world theology. Two and two shall make five 
in America, if it suits the Americans, all the European Cockers not- 
withstanding. The matchless Eliza Farnham, indeed, the priestess 
and prophetess of woman and her era, finds that all art, all poetry, 
all science and philosophy, have hitherto been hopelessly in the 
wrong. Shakspere had talents, but his nature was essentially low, 
and this is especially shown in his conceptions of female character. 
The man is “to be pitied who does not know a score or two finer 
girls”’ than Imogen, and the lady herself knew a hundred American 
women who are superior to Portia. Darwin, again, is a good 
naturalist ; but his silly views concerning the rudimentary mamma 
in man, show that little is to be hoped for from the men and fogies 
of the Old World. Short cuts to brilliant and rapid results are the 
especial privilege of the men, still more of the women, of a great and 
growing republic. The secrets of nature and the arcana of science 
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are to be seized and appropriated with a dash, as a war is waged in 
Mexico or California is colonised. To suppose that careful study and 
laboriously acquired knowledge are wanted for this purpose, shows a 
gross and unprogressive nature. 

Now the immediate emotion which arises in the mind of the 
cultivated European on reading of such vagaries is one of intense 
disgust. Iam not sure whether the cultivated European would not 
show more completeness of culture if that disgust were suppressed. 
With our minds overawed and our imaginations subdued by the 
stately and magnificent traditions among which we live, we acquire 
a timid, though perhaps refined, tone which paralyses initiative and 
clips the wings of discovery and invention. Not only are the lines 
of practical life crowded and blocked up, but down most of the lines 
of thought, we feel the influence more or less numbing of great 
names or institutions, and so we sit still, guilty truly of no 
audacities or vagaries, but promising little expansion or wealth for 
the future. Accustomed to smooth, well-shaven lawns, we cannot 
away with this rank American jungle ; travelling for the most part 
along the even turnpike, we are repelled and irritated by these free 
forays across country. And yet who can doubt that audacity and 
initiative, even the wildest, are preferable to routine, even the safest ? 
Each has its dangers and drawbacks, but of the former the 
dangers are incident to health and youth, of the latter, to old age 
and decrepitude. The grand poetical epochs in all history have 
always been contemptuous of tradition and routine. And what is 
more to the point, such epochs have always appeared inexpressibly 
grotesque, violent, and vulgar to steady respectable onlookers who 
had little or no sympathy with the exceptional passion, whatever it 
might be. The Puritan revolt in the seventeenth century was re- 
garded by foreign nations with bewildered horror. The Frenck 
revolutionists drove half Europe crazy with disgust, scorn, and 
fear by their dreadful audacities. The forcibly obtruded New must 
always look odd, unfinished, extravagant beside the mellowed, pic- 
turesque Old. Time soon removes this rawness, and then we 
see how salutary the new was. The healthy side of American 
thought is this, that their contempt for the past and its traditions 
takes the form of a constructive superseding of them, not of a nega- 
tive criticism of them. They do not vilify the past so much as they 
ignore it, and start with neither good nor bad debts, and on their own 
account. Indeed, the social functions of criticism must be pretty 
well in abeyance with them altogether, or else such extraordinary 
freaks and fancies as those described above could not exist. But 
this absence of critical tribunals gives them an astonishing freedom and 
fertility in experiment and initiative. Some of the current opinions 
in England concerning the despotic sovereignty of public opinion in 
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America, appear to be either erroneous or much exaggerated. In 
certain centres where birds of a feather have flocked together, some- 
thing of the kind may exist. Public opinion in Boston or Utah may 
be tyrannical in its own demesne. But if you want elbow-room and 
freedom for views and habits diametrically opposed to those pre- 
vailing in either, you will have no difficulty in finding them. This 
comes, as so many. other remarkable social phenomena do out there, 
from the mere size of the country. The Anabaptists were put down 
in Germany, even in the sixteenth century ; Mormons, Shakers, and 
Perfectionists flourish and propagate in America in the middle of 
the nineteenth. 

For the rest, America may be liked to a tropical swamp, where ill 
weeds and gorgeous flowers, where cereals and fungi, fruits to refresh 
and poisons to kill, grow apace. The philosophic reader of history 
will know how to appreciate the value of the social and religious 
experiments which are there a-making. He will know how to value 
the rare opportunity of seeing the first germs of new creeds strike 
root and shoot upwards. He will study primordial history, as he 
would geology, in situ, not in imperfect parchments, but in the living 
facts all around him. He will ponder the lessons conveyed in that 
astounding Mormon exodus. He will reflect on the foundation of a 
vigorous, self-sufficing religious community on the dreams, imbe- 
cilities, and sensualities of a creature like Joseph Smith. He will 
notice, inconvenient as the fact may be to pedants and doctrinaires, 
that human nature is made up of a great variety of different, not to 
say discordant, qualities, that men are both stoics and sensualists, 
that they love wine and hate it, that they desire women and loathe 
them, that they are insubordinate and submissive, that they are pious 
and blasphemous. Thinking of these things, the philosophic reader 
will not think lightly of America: he will rather say, as Mr. Dixon 
does with an admirable candour and boldness, that the planting of 
the “ Free States is England’s noblest work in history.” 

J. Correr Morison. 














EDMUND BURKE. 
II. 


Tere is no part of Burke’s career at which we may not find evidence 
of his instinctive and undying repugnance to the critical or revo- 
tionary spirit and all its works. From the early days when he had 
parodied Bolingbroke, down to the later time when he denounced Con- 
dorcet as “a fanatick atheist,” with “every disposition to the lowest — 
as well as the highest and most determined villanies,”’ he consistently 
detested and despised everybody, virtuous or vicious, high-minded or 
ignoble, who inquired with too keen a scrutiny into the foundations 
of morals, of religion, of social order. He never swerved in his anti- 
pathy to free thought, whether in politics, in theology, or in ethics. 
To examine with a curious or unfavourable eye the bases of esta- 
blished opinions was to show a leaning to anarchy in one order, to 
atheism in another, and to unbridled libertinism in the third. In 
every man there is a certain inevitable connection of opinion. We 
hold our views by sets and series. If we espouse one, we have uncon- 
sciously let in along with this a little, or it may be a long train of 
others. A man comes to a certain conclusion upon some greatly con- 
troverted point of science. His eye has possibly never turned aside 
from the straitened bounds of scientific matter, and yet his single 
conclusion here leads him insensibly to a whole parcel of concheaions 
in religious matter or in ethical matter. Weought to remember this 
in the case of Burke. Few men’s opinions hang together so closely 
and compactly as his did. The fiery glow of his nature fused all his 
ideas into a tenacious and homogeneous mass. What in more com- 
monplace minds is effected by a process of bad logic, or by what 
seems to be hazard and caprice, in him was wrought by an inborn 
ardour of character. His passionate enthusiasm for Order—and this 
is not a jot more strong in the Reflections, in 1790, than it was 
in the Thoughts on the Present Discontents twenty years before— 
subjugated him as profoundly in one field as in another, in theo- 
logy as in philosophy, in speculation as in practical politics. In that 
restlessness to which the world is so deeply indebted in some respects, 
by which it has been so much injured in others, Burke could recog- 
nise but scanty merit, wherever it was exhibited. Himself the most 
industrious, the most active-minded of men, he was ever sober in fix- 
ing the limits, in cutting the channels of his activity, and he would 
fain have had others equally moderate. Abstract illimitable specula- 
(1) Thoughts on French Affairs. Burke's Works, i, 574 6 and 579 0. 
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tion had no attraction for him in any of its expressions. Perceiving 
that plain and righteous conduct is the end of life in this world, he 
prayed men not to be over-curious in searching for, and handling 
and again handling the theoretic base on which the prerogatives of 
virtue repose. Perceiving that the happiness of a people is the end 
of its government, he abhorred equally the royal clique who took the 
end of government to be the gratification of the royal will, the old 
Whig clique who took it to be the enrichment of old Whigs, and the 
revolutionists, who, as Burke thought, supposed that the happiness 
of a people could never be secure save where there is no government, 
but only anarchy. Perceiving that the belief in a future life with 
changed conditions adds dignity to mortals in their hours of happi- 
ness, and brings comfort in their hours of anguish, and that the belief 
in a divine mediator may be in the same way a source of elevation 
and solace, he burned with a holy rage against men who seemed to 
him as thieves wantonly robbing humanity of its most precious 
treasures. , 

Provided that there was peace—that is to say, general happiness 
and content—Burke felt that a too great inquisitiveness as to its 
foundations was idle, or even mischievous. We have already seen 
how he considered the comparative strength of the claims upon us of 
truth and peace to be an open question. ‘As we have scarcely ever 
the same certainty in the one as we have in the other, I would, 
unless the truth were evident indeed, hold fast to peace.” In another 
place, he exclaims in precisely the same spirit, ‘‘ The bulk of mankind, 
on their part, are not exceedingly curious concerning any theories, 
whilst they are really happy; and one sure symptom of an ill- 
conducted state is the propensity of the people to resort to them.””* 
And Burke thought the bulk of mankind in the right. Even ina 
state of things which the most cager of optimists would hesitate to 
look on as a state of peace, Burke was always careful to approach the 
ailing organ, whether ecclesiastical or political, ‘ with that awe and 
reverence,” as he expressed it, “with which a young physician 
approaches to the cure of the disorders of his aged parent.”” Every 
institution or idea under which any mass of men found shelter or 
comfort, he regarded with this filial awe and affectionate reverence. 
Rightly conceiving that a stable equilibrium in society, or peace, as 
he always called it, is the aim and standard of all things, he was will- 
ing to believe in some mysterious finality of Nature, whom he sup- 
posed to have established once for all in 1688 the entire conditions of 
our national health. He habitually confounded existing usage and 
traditions, to be gently modified and tenderly repaired, if unfortunate 
occasion should require, with a normal and just equilibrium. The 


(1) Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. Works, i. 218 a, 
(2) Speech on Economical Reform. Works, i. 238 a. 
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philosophic partisan of Order, who entreats men to be sure they get 
the best out of the systems under which the time constrains them to 
live, before casting recklessly about for new things, commonly 
receives something less than justice from the partisans, philosophic 
or otherwise, of Progress. And this has perhaps been Burke’s lot. 
Men constitutionally unable to realise the pleasures conferred by a 
reverent love of political, social, and moral order, have dealt little 
sympathy to one who threw himself so consistently and vehemently 
as Burke did athwart the revolutionary or critical movement of his 
time. Those others of us, who are not estopped by vain shibboleths 
from protesting that living, after all, must be the end of life, and 
that stable peace must be the end of society, may see that Burke’s 
horror of the critical spirit in all its various manifestations was the 
intelligible pain of one in the ghastly presence of dissolution, not 
knowing that the angel of a new life is already at his side. 

Bishop Watson was probably only one of many who observed 
very early that this was the unmistakable temper of Burke’s mind. 
“T admired, as everybody did,” he says, “the talents, but not the 
principles of Mr. Burke; his opposition to the Clerical Petition first 
excited my suspicion of his being a High Churchman in religion, 
and a Tory, perhaps an aristocratic Tory, in the State.”' Watson 
himself, under the quaint name of “ A Christian Whig,” had written 
in defence of the Petition against Subscription (1772), and may 
therefore be supposed to have been more acute than his neighbours in 
detecting the latent tendencies of a conspicuous opponent. It may be 
worth noticing that the person who thus early found out the consist- 
ency and vehemence of Burke’s political system was destined him- 
self to become a remarkable type of that very inconsistency of which 
Burke is so constantly and so wrongly accused. After having 
been all his life one of the most violent and intemperate enemies 
of things established, alike in Church and State, and even having so 
late as 1791 delivered a charge to the clergy of his diocese denounc- 
ing the Corporation and Test Acts, and eulogising the French 
Revolution, he suddenly turned right round, and in 1793 published 
a hateful sermon under the hateful title of “The Wisdom and 
Goodness of God in having made both Rich and Poor,” in which he 
denounced democratic principles, and bewailed the turn of events 
that had obliged him to change his mind. Nobody can truly under- 
stand Burke’s character or his place among statesmen, without 
seeing that his apparent alienation from popular principles was not 
in any way due to that turn of events which proved so fatal to such 
persons as Watson. He was always a lover of order, in his most 
enlarged and liberal moods. He was never more than a lover of 
order when his deference to the people was at its lowest. The 

(1) Prior's Life of Burke, i. 388. 
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institutions to which he was attached, during the five-and-thirty 
years of his life in the House of Commons, passed through two 
phases of peril. First, they were oppressed and undermined by the 
acts of the Court, in which Prerogative had again raised its head. 
Then they were menaced by the violent democratic flood which 
menaced England after the furious rising of the popular tide in 
France. We at this distance of time may see that in neither case 
was the danger so serious and so real as it appeared in the eyes of 
contemporaries. But in both cases Burke was filled with an alarm 
that may serve as a measure of the depth and sincerity of his 
reverence for the fabric whose overthrow, as he thought, was gravely 
threatened. In both cases he set his face resolutely against innova- 
tion; in both cases he defied the enemies who came up from two 
different quarters to assail the English constitution and destroy a 
system under which three generations of Englishmen had been happy 
and prosperous. He changed his front, but he never changed his 
ground. “TI flatter myself,” he said, “that I love a manly, moral, 
regulated liberty.” ' The Court tried to regulate liberty too severely. 
It found in him an inflexible opponent. Demagogues tried to 
remove the regulations of liberty. They encountered in him the 
bitterest and most unceasing of all remonstrants. He withstood 
to the face the king and the king’s friends. He withstood to the 
face Charles Fox and the friends of the people. He may have 
been wrong in both, or in either, but let us not be told that he 
turned back in his course; that he was in his sane mind when he 
opposed the supremacy of the Court, but that his reason was totter- 
ing before he opposed the supremacy of the people. 

The chief object to be sought for in a study of the career of a 
conspicuous man is an estimate of his contributions to the cause 
of the collective progress of mankind. We have to ask first what 
general advance was made by this cause while he was still a witness 
of it; and next, what place and part he took as an actor in it. We 
seek to know how the ideas and policy of his country affected the 
progress of history, and we seek to know in what attitude he stood 
to this policy, and in what respects he modified these ideas. Apart 
from all this, the merely pictorial study of such a man as Burke is 
profoundly interesting and attractive. We hear him in conversation 
at the club, with Johnson and Goldsmith and Reynolds and Windham, 
“winding into his subject like a serpent,” as Goldsmith said of him, 
bidding some too grave and anxious gentlemen to “live pleasant,” 
fascinating the great-hearted Johnson with “his knowledge, his 
genius, his diffusion and affluence of conversation,” and making him 
cry, “Sir, that fellow calls forth all my powers.” We see him in 
the House of Commons, in his tight brown coat, with his spectacles 
(1) Reflections, Works, i, 384 a, 
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and a little bob-wig with curls, beginning his oration with. folded 
arms and an air of humility, and gradually rising to thunderous 
denunciations of the noble lord in the blue ribbon, or later on, 
of those vain petulant upstarts in a neighbouring country, who were 
wickedly proscribing the sacred ministers of religion, persecuting 
their virtuous and innocent sovereign, and covering with humiliation 
the august daughter of the Casars. We may follow him from the 
heat and violence of the House, where drunken lordlings and squires 
derided the greatest man of their time, down to the calm shades of 
Beaconsfield, where he would with his own hands give food to a 
starving beggar, or medicine to a peasant sick of the ague; where 
he would talk of the weather, the turnips, and the hay, with the 
team-men and his farm-bailiff; and where, in the evening stillness, 
he would pace the walk under the trees, and reflect on the state of 
Europe and the distractions of his country. While Fox was squander- 
ing tens of thousands at the gambling-table, we may watch Burke 
supporting Barry for five years at Rome; rescuing Crabbe, though 
a perfect stranger to him, from a debtors’ prison, and maintaining 
him in his own house until a provision was found for him; and on 
every occasion ready to extend not.only sympathy, but a share of 
his slender purse, wherever he found penniless genius or worth. 
And finally we may look with tragic emotion on the pathos of that 
crowning scene which left the remnant of the old man’s days so 
desolate and void. A Roman poet has described in touching words 
the woe of the aged Nestor as he beheld the funeral-pile of his son, 
too untimely slain :— 
‘* Oro parumper 

Attendas quantum de legibus ipse queratur 

Fatorum et nimio de stamine, quum videt acris 

Antilochi barbam ardentem: quum queerit ab omni 


Quisquis adest socius, cur heec in tempora duret, 
Quod facinus dignum tam longo admiserit sevo.” 


Burke’s grief finds a still nobler expression. “The storm has 
gone over me; and I lie like one of those old oaks which the 
late hurricane has scattered about me. I am stripped of all my 
honours; I am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the 
earth. .... ITamalone. I have none to meet my enemies in the 
gate. .... I live in an inverted order. They who ought to have 
succeeded me have gone before me. They who should have been to 
me as posterity are in the place of ancestors.”” 

And if the votary of pictorial history thus finds an interesting and 
affecting subject in Burke’s life, neither will he be disappointed who 
studies remarkable men from the moralist’s point of view. Burke 
was irritable and violent, it is true, but in this respect he sinned out 


(1) Letter toa Noble Lor? Works, ii. 268 a. 
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of zeal for the state, and enthusiasm for his principles. They were 
not private grievances, but public follies and public injuries, which 
moved him to these impatient sallies. There have not been a dozen 
prominent politicians since the Great Rebellion and the Commonwealth 
with whom personal objects counted for so absolutely little as they 
did with Edmund Burke. He really did what so large a majority 
of public men only feign to do. He forgot that he had any interests 
of his own to be promoted, apart from the interests of the party with 
which he acted and from those of the whole nation, for which he held 
himself a trustee. What William Burke said of him in. 1766, was 
true throughout his life—‘ Ned is full of real business, intent upon 
doing solid good to his country, as much as if he was to receive 
twenty per cent. from the commerce of the whole empire, which he 
labours to extend and improve.”’ Above all things, he achieved 
honourable and independent political distinction, at a time when 
it was much harder for a plebeian to achieve distinction on such terms 
than it is now. When we remember all the untold bitternesses of the 
struggle in which he was engaged from the time when the old Duke 
of Newcastle tried to make the Marquis of Rockingham dismiss his new 
private secretary as an Irish Jesuit in disguise (1765), down to the 
time when the Duke of Bedford, himself battening “in grants to the 
house of Russell, so enormous as not only to outrage economy, but 
even to stagger credibility,” reviled the government for giving 
Burke a moderate pension, we may almost imagine that if Johnson 
had imitated the famous Tenth Satire a little later he would have been 
tempted to apply the poet’s cynical criticism of the career heroic to 
the greater Cicero of his own day. ‘I was not,” Burke said, in a 
passage of noble dignity, “like his Grace of Bedford, swaddled and 
rocked and dandled into a legislator ; Nitor in adversum is the motto 
for a man like me. I possessed not one of the qualities nor cultivated 
one of the arts that recommend men to the favour and protection of 
the great. I was not made for a minion or a tool. As little did I 
follow the trade of winning the hearts, by imposing on the under- 
standings of the people. At every step of my progress in life, for in 
every step was I traversed and opposed, and at every turnpike I 
met, I was obliged to show my passport, and again and again to 
prove my sole title to the honour of being useful to my country, 
by a proof that I was not wholly unacquainted with its laws and the 
whole system of its interests both abroad and at home; otherwise no 
rank, no toleration even for me.’” And let us remember the kind of 
~ men with whom he had to compete on those direly unfavourable terms. 
Their unscrupulous and utterly dishonourable selfishness is admirably 
illustrated in one of Walpole’s stories. ‘The Duke of Grafton,” 


(1) “Prior's Life of Burke, i. 151. 
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he tells us, “gave a dinner to several of the principal men in the 
city to settle the loan. Mr. Townshend came in his nightgown, and 
after dinner, when the terms were settled, and every one present 
wished to introduce some friend in the list of subscribers, he pre- 
tended to cast up the sums already subscribed, said the loan was full, 
huddled up his papers, got into a chaise and returned home, reserving 
to himself by this manwuvre a large share in the loan.”' These 
loans of course were raised on terms as unfavourable to the state as 
possible, and the gains went into the hands of those who were 
lucky enough to get the scrip. Dissoluteness was no drawback in 
one of the favoured order, any more than corruption and dishonesty. 
When Fox defended the practice of subscription against clerical 
and lay recalcitrants, he had prepared himself for that holy war, as 
Gibbon tells us, “ by passing twenty-two hours in the pious exercise 
of hazard, his devotion only costing him £500 per hour, in all 
£11,000.”" When Burke, exhausted with a day’s assiduous labour, 
used to call for Fox at his apartments in St. James’s, he would find 
him just out of bed, all bright and refreshed for the evening’s work. 
Such men as the shrewd and impudent Rigby, on the other hand, 
atoned for a plebeian origin by .the arts of dependence and a 
judicious servility, and drew more of the public money from the 
pay office in half a dozen quarter-days than Burke received in all 
his life. It was not by such arts that Burke rose. His boast was 
justifiable. He was not made for a minion or a tool of corrupt or dis- 
solute patricians, still less for a flatterer and cajoler of the populace. 

Whether, therefore, we are of those who see no more in the world’s 
great men than conspicuous figures in a lively and many-coloured 
scene, or of those others who love great men for the qualities which, 
in kind, they have in common with all their human brothers, and 
which spring from the common conditions of human life, in either 
case Burke attracts us with equal and irresistible force. But history 
proper is only concerned with these aspects of the character of its 
prominent actors incidentally and by the way. At the most, they are 
only accessories to true historic study, which the painter of manners 
or the humourist may lend, but which it is a fundamental mistake in 
thought to confound with the historic study itself. History has strictly 
only to do with individual men as the originals, the furtherers, the 
opponents, or the representatives of one of those thousand diverse forces 
which, uniting in one vast sweep, bear along the successive genera- 
tions of men as upon the broad backs of sea-winds to new and more 
fertile shores. No modern epoch has witnessed the beginnings of so 
many of these vast movements as that which is covered by Burke’s 
parliamentary life. In every order of activity a fresh and gigantic im- 

(1) Quoted in May’s Constitutional Hist., i. 324—6. 
(2) Gibbon’s Miscel. Works, ii. 74. 
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pulse was given, the tide of national life widened and swelled under 
the influence of new and flushed tributaries, the springs and sources 
were unsealed of modern ideas, modern systems, and of ideas and 
systems that are still to be developed. 

In the Spiritual order, for instance, when Burke was achieving his 
first successes in the House of Commons (1766), Wesley and White- 
field were strenuously traversing the length and breadth of the land, 
quickening the deep-hidden sensibilities, and filling with lofty and 
divine visions the once blind souls of men and women who had 
laboured blankly, as brute beasts labour, down in coal mines, in 
factories, over furnaces and forges, in dank fields, on barren, remote 
moors, and who till then had known no glimpses of a wider and more 
joyful life than the life of a starved and ever benumbed sense. In 
the Industrial order, a development of a still more momentous im- 
portance dates from the same time. In the year in which Burke 
published his Thoughts on the Present Discontents (1770), Har- 
greaves took out his patent for the spinning-jenry, the year before 
that is the date of Arkwright’s patent, and nine years later (1779) 
Crompton invented that wonderful machine, the mule, which endures 
as a marvel of ingenuity even in our own ingenious times. The im- 
provement of means of transport proceeded at an equal pace with 
improvements in means of production. For while Burke was making 
his maiden specch (1766), Brindley was beginning the Grand Trunk 
Canal from the Trent to the Mersey, and Watt was busy on the third 
model of the steam-engine. In the Speculative order, while Burke 
and the Rockingham party were marking their abhorrence and 
despair at the American policy of Lord North and the Court by a 
partial secession from the House (1776), the “ Wealth of Nations ” 
was given to the world, and the foundations laid of economic science. 
Nor should we overlook the important fact that the tremendously 
powerful solvents supplied by Hume forty years before, were at this 
time as potent for destruction in one set of opinions, as Adam 
Smith’s book was for construction in another set. 

Thus Burke’s contemporaries saw the Wesleyan revival of Christian 
belief. They saw the rise of a philosophy which directly and indi- 
rectly has done more to weaken and supersede that belief than Wesley 
or Butler, or anybody else did, to restore it. They saw these triumphs 
of mechanical invention and engineering sciences which were destined 
to revolutionise modern life. And they saw established those theo- 
retic principles of commerce which, overthrowing the old notions of 
the mercantile system, were to add a thousandfold to the material 
comfort of mankind, and to prove an indispensable, though rough 
and temporary means, of propagating the idea of the brotherhood of 
nations. Fourthly, and finally, in the Political order. The year 
which saw the “ Wealth of Nations” (1776), saw also the Declara- 
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tion of American Independence. The year before Burke wrote the 
Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, Franklin was consoling Jefferson 
by the story of John Thompson the hatter, for the changes made 
by their colleagues in Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration,’ and 
shortly afterwards they all agreed upon that thrice memorable 
announcement, ‘ We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in general congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do in 
the name : nal. by the authority of the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare that these united colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, Free and Independent States.’ Thirteen years 
later, the “ evening sun of July” shone over the blood-stained ruin of 
the Bastille. The foundation of the new Republic, and the uproot- 
ing of the old monarchy, were the two great events in the political 
order. Zach is an achievement that in its relation to ourselves 
and some generations of our descendants, can have no rival in im- 
portance save the other. 
Though for purposes of analysis and clear classification it is essen- 
tial that we should speak of each of these impulsos as single and 
distinct, it is highly important that-we should recognise their common 
direction. Each of them is one element in the history of the country, 
but all the elements receive a common suffusion, which we are con- 
tent vaguely to call the spirit of the times. Every age has its strong 
setting current of ideas. Those movements only retain a permanent 
interest which are in harmony with this current. Isolated fragments 
of effort, spasmodic outbreaks of counter endeavour, pass away and 
are lost. How little account do we now take of the bitter onslaughts 
made on rising Christianity by such writers as Celsus and Porphyry. 
How little account will the historian of a generation hence take of 
our poor Ritualists. It is not necessary for me now to show in 
detail how the spirit of the Wesleyan reformation fitted in with the 
characteristic movements of the time. It is enough to commemorate 
the aid given to industrial development by the increase of thrift, 
sobriety, “diligence, and those other moral virtues, a disposition to 
which was borne into the heart along with the newly-awakened 
spirit of religious fervour. The development of democratic prin- 
ciples was just as powerfully, though less palpably and visibly, helped 
forward by the Christian revival in the eighteenth century, as it has 
been by every system which calls the individual to think, and makes 
him responsible, at the peril of his soul, for the results of his think- 
ing. In England, moreover, dissent from the Established Church 
has always been more or less democratic, because the Church. is the 
emblem and ally of authority. The way in which the discoveries of 
Adam Smith fitted in with the great mechanical inventions that were 


(1) Eart Stannornr’s IHistory of England, vol. vi. p. 97. Fifth Edition, - 
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made at the same time is too obvious to need to be dwelt upon. To 
perceive clearly, first, that manufactures enrich, not impeverish a 
country, and second, that manufactures thrive best where there are 
the fewest restrictions on the free interchange of commodities—first, 
to assert the power of manufactures in increasing the national wealth, 
and second, to establish the conditions under which this power can 
rise to the greatest height of efliciency—this was the natural accom- 
paniment in theory to the inventions of Arkwright and Crompton 
and Watt in practice. Still less need I devote any words to establish 
the underlying connection which subsists between a vigorous indus- 
trial movement and the impulse towards the abolition of privilege. 
Any ordinary Iouse of Commons politician knows that the artisans 
ure, as a class, the resolute enemics of Privilege, though perhaps 
barely resolute enough. The growth of manufactures is indirectly 
as fatal to favoured orders as were the foundation of the American 
Republic and the French Revolution directly. ’ 

These, then, were the two prime characteristics which sum up the 
tendencies of Burke’s age: an enormous development of industry, 
and the first germs of a substitution of the government of a whole 
people by itself for the exploded and tottering system of government 


by privileged orders. The seeds thus sown have come up with 
unequal rapidity, yet their maturity will not improbably be contem- 
poraneous. The organisation of Labour and the overthrow of Pri- 
vilege are tasks which we may expect to see perfected at the same 
time, because most of the conditions that lic about the root of the one 
are also at the foundation of the other. When we can grapple with 
the moral confusion that reigns in one field, the obstacles in the 
other will no longer discourage or baffle us. 

A statesman may well be pardoned for not discerning the germs of 
new things about his fect: he too often fails to see them even when 
they have grown breast high. It is but little reproach to him not 
to desery the small cloud on the remote horizon no bigger than a 
man’s hand, when he so often moves in serene unconsciousness of the 
tempest ready to burst over his head. But the truly wise man, to 
whom posterity may avow a debt of gratitude, even if he be not 
keen-sighted enough to see the direction in which the distant lines 
of the future ure stretching, will always be cnough in harmony with 
the best influences of his time to spend his activity in unconscious 
preparation for the new state. This was the case with Burke. Ie 
did not see whither the moral and political agencies of his day were 
ultimately tending. He did not understand that there were conditions 
in active operation which would, in the long run, entirely dissolve into 
air his conception of the best government as an aristocracy with 
popular sympathies. But, at least, he was sufficiently alive to the 
force of these conditions, and sufficiently sensible of the virtue that 
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was in them, to lay out his energies in a way that did much to 
prepare an easier opening for the consummation of an end which in 
the form that it then threatened to assume he openly abhorred. 
Sans-culottism in Burke’s day, as in our own, was habitually identified 
with democracy. A democrat in society and elsewhere was always 
taken for a sans-culotte. This spurious imitation of a free national 


government naturally excited the utmost repugnance in the mind of 


such a partisan of order as Burke was. But, however unconsciously, 
he did his best to prepare the way for the advent of the true De- 
mocracy, by insisting, at a time when the popular sympathies of the 
privileged classes were lukewarm or extinct, that government existed 
for the people, and that the will of the people is the irresistible master 
of those to whom it has entrusted the guardianship of its rights. He 
had one supreme idea. This was the adaptation of the established 
order of government to the wants and in the interest of the 
governed. There were thus two objects of his reverence, the 
established order of things, and the wishes and welfare of those for 
whom the established order existed. Until the French Revolution, 
the circumstances of his country made the popular interest most 
prominent in his mind. Then -the Revolution came, and all his 
solicitude was for the established order of things. ‘The time has not 
yet come for us to characterise this tremendous convulsion, and there- 
fore it would be useless to attempt to strike a balance between the ser- 
vice which Burke rendered to the cause of Progress by his consistent 
advecacy of quasi-popular principles until 1790, and the ill which he 
did afterwards by helping to organise the terrors of the panic-striken 
rulers of the country into an instrument for a long reign of political 
repression and absolutism. Let us, for the present, at all events, 
confine our attention to the part which Burke played in the constitu- 
tional struggles which began with the accession of George IIT., and 
which raged, at last in the shape of Regency Debates, up to the very 
year of the great outbreak that extinguished them for nearly forty 
years to come. 

Until the accession of Pitt in 1785 there were three leading issues. 
The first concerned the relations between the sovereign and the 
chambers ; the second, between the chambers and the people; and 
the third, between the sovereign and the chambers and the executive. 
The question in the first case was, whether the will of the sovereign 
or the vote of the chamber should be the final and decisive appeal in 
great affairs of State; whether the sovereign, under the thin and 
temporary disguise of Influence, should be the true dictator and auto- 
crat over the legislature, while the latter dwindled into the submissive 
registrar of his decrees; or whether the Louse of Commons should 
become the supreme organ, the chief centre of force and energy, the 
seat of the most vital functions, in the governing system. The second 
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issue was, whether the House of Commons should assume that arbi- 
trary and indisputable authority over the people which the king 
aspired to assume over the House, or whether the desires and opinions 
of the whole people should be the ultimate guide and standard of 
legislative action. The third issue was, whether the ministry of the 
day should be a solidly compacted body, acting on some one common 
principle of policy, all standing together, all falling together, and 
corporately responsible to the House of Commons, or whether each 
minister should be content with the direction of the affairs of his own 
department, deriving the spirit of his instructions not from the House 
but from the king, and being to the king only responsible. There were 
thus three points, as it were, at which the same contest of principles was 
being carried on,—three aspects of the old and only half-settled conflict 
between the popular and the arbitrary theorics of the Constitution. 
In short, a revolution was being accomplished. Anyone may sce that 
nothing less than revolutionary issues were involved—the supremacy 
of the House of Commons in the legislature and over the executive, 
and the supremacy of the popular wishes in the House of Commons. 
The whole history of this reign, perhaps from its nearness to us, has 
been so overloaded with a mass of trwmpery personal anecdotes, and 
attention has been so exclusively paid to the constant shufflings and 
combinations going on among Grenvilles and Bedfords, Rockinghams 
and Shelburnes, that people have overlooked the true importance of 
the crisis, and have too often failed to distinguish the vital from the 
accidental features of the first twenty years after the accession of 
George IIT. This crisis was only the preliminary stage of the greater 
revolution which is going silently forward in our own days. But 
it was an indispensable stage, and a man was or was not amenable to 
the best influences of the time, was or was not in accord with its best 
conditions, according to the side he took in this contest. Burke did 
seize in this way the true significance of the position. Ile strenuously 
supported the free side of the Constitution, and aroused and re- 
invigorated its champions. In every part of the field he was the 
nebo: vindicator of the supremacy of the will of the whole people. 
“To follow, not to force, the publick inclination ; to give a direction, 
a form, a technical dress, and a specifick sanction to the general sense 
of the community,” he declared to be the true end of legislature.’ 
“The virtue, spirit, and essence of a louse of Commons consists,” he 
said, “in its being the express image of the feelings of the nation.’’* 
And in the same spirit he insisted that ‘the House of Commons can 
never be a controul on other parts of government, unless they are 
controuled themselves by their constituents.”’* 

‘The first great constitutional case after Burke came into Parliament 
was that of John Wilkes and the electors of Middlesex. Parliament, 


(1) Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. Works, i. 216 a. 
(2) Thoughts on Present Discontents. Works, i. 114 d. (3) Ibid, p. 148 d. 
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approaching the expiry of its legal term, was dissolved in the spring 
of 1768. Wilkes, then an outlaw in Paris, returned to England, and 
announced himself as a candidate for the City. When the election 
was over his name stood last on the poll. But his ancient fame as 
the opponent and victim of the Court five years before, again awoke, 
and after his rejection in the city he found himself strong enough to 
stand for the county of Middlesex. Here, after a very excited election, 
he was returned at the head of the poll, having 1,292 votes against 827 
for Cooke, the next candidate, who thus became his colleague. Dying 
shortly afterwards, Cooke was replaced by Wilkes’s friend, Serjeant 
Glynn. The next step in this extraordinary episode in English 
history was the reversal of his outlawry by Lord Mansfield, followed 
by the affirmation of the original verdict and the sentence of imprison- 
ment for a couple of years, and the payment of « fine, for the famous 
“Number Forty-five” of the North Briton in the first place, and 
the Essay on Woman in the second. Wilkes was in prison when the 
second session of the new parliament began. Iis case came before 
the House in November, 1768, on his own petition, accusing Lord 
Mansfield of altering the record at his trial; and after many acri- 
monious debates and examinations of Wilkes and others at the 
bar of the House, at length, by 219 votes against 136, the famous 
motion was passed— That John Wilkes, Esq., a member of this 
House, who hath at the bar of this House confessed himself to be the 
author and publisher of what this Ilouse has resolved to be an insolent, 
scandalous, and seditious libel, and who has been convicted in the 
Court of King’s Bench of having printed and published a seditious 
libel, and three obscene and impious libels, and by the judgment of 
the said court has been sentenced to undergo twenty-two months’ 
imprisonment, and is now in execution under the same judgment, be 
expelled this House.’ The three obscene and impious libels were the 
Essay on Woman, a parody of the Veni Creator, and a commentary 
on the Essay on Woman, after the manner of Warburton’s notes on 
Pope’s works. The seditious libel was “ Number Forty-Five ;”’ while’ 
the libel resolved by the House to be insolent, scandalous, and seditious 
was a comment published by Wilkes, from prison, upon a letter from 
Lord Weymouth, as Secretary of State, to the Surrey magistrates, 
recommending them to call in military force to suppress riots in the 
bud. Wilkes, so far from denying the authorship of this inflamma- 
tory document, invited the thanks of his country for denouncing 
“that bloody scroll.” This was the crowning offence, and it led to 
the resolution to expel him. 

The next thing done by the Middlesex frecholders was immediately 
to re-elect Wilkes, almost without opposition. The day after the 
return, the House of Commons resolved by an immense majority, 
“that having been expelled, Mr. Wilkes was incapable of serving in 
that parliament.” The following month, Wilkes was once more 
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elected. The House once more declared the election void. In April, 
another election took place, and this time the government put 
forward Colonel Luttrell, who vacated his scat for Bossiney for the 
purpose of opposing Wilkes. There was the same result. Tor the 
fourth time Wilkes was at the head of the poll, the votes being 1,143 
against 296. The House ordered the return to be altered, and after 
hearing by counsel the frecholders of Middlesex who petitioned 
against the alteration, finally confirmed it (May 8, 1769) by a majority 
of 221 to 152,' “the greatest majority,” according to Lord Temple, 
“ever known the last day of a session.” 

The purport and significance of these arbitrary proceedings need 
little interpretation. The House, according to the authorities, had a 
constitutional right to expel Wilkes, though the grounds on which 
even this is defended would probably be questioned if a similar case 
were to arise in our own day. But a single branch of the legislature 
could have no power to pass an incapacitating vote cither against 
Wilkes or anybody else. An Act of Parliament is the least instru- 
ment by which such an incapacity could be imposed. The House 
might perh: aps expel Wilkes, but it could not either legally or with 
regard to the less definite limits of constitutional morality, decide 
lines the Middlesex frecholders should not elect, and could not 
therefore set aside their representative who was then free from any 
disabling quality. Lord Camden did not much exaggerate when he 
declared in a debate on the subject in the ILouse of Lords, that “ the 
judgment passed upon the Middlesex clection has given the 
constitution a more dangerous wound than any which were given 
during the twelve years’ absence of parliament in the reign of 
Charles I.” The House of Commons was us urping another form of 
that very dispensing power for pretending to which the last of the 
Stuart sovereigns had lost his crown. If the ILouse by a vote could 
deprive Wilkes of a right to sit, what legal or constitutional impedi- 
ment would there be in the way if the majority were at any time 
disposed to declare all their most formidable opponents in the 
minority incapable of taking their seats ? 

The King of course was delighted. His letters to Lord North at 
this time are full of the kind of complacency with which a dull 
arbitrary man sees the success of his projects. Ife begins by ex- 
pressing his opinion “that it is highly proper to apprize you that 
the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes appears to be very essential,and must be 
effected.” Then, “ Nothing could afford me greater pleasure than your 
account of the great majority the last night,’ when Wilkes’s petition 

(1) The Annual Register and the Gentleman's Magazine contain good contemporary 
accounts of these transactions. Adolphus, in his first volume, tells the story intelli- 
gibly and briefly, and as his observations on it are in the Tory sense, they are worth 


looking at, as presenting a slightly different view from that of standard historians of 
tho other side, like Parl S'anhope ant 3x. Massey. 
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was tuken into account. On another occasion: “It gives me great 
pleasure that you have so far got through the fatiguing business.” 
When the alteration in the return was finally voted, the King wrote 
that “the ILouse of Commons, having in so spirited a manner feit 
what they owe to their own privileges, as well as to the good order of 
this country and metropolis, gives me great satisfaction, and must 
greatly tend to destroy that outrageous licentiousness that has been 
so successfully raised by wicked and disappointed men ;” and 
finally assured his minister that “the Tfouse of Commons has with 
becoming dignity supported their own privileges ’’—George III.’s 
ignorance and station raised him super grammaticam— without 
which they could not subsist :” and then in the manner of the most 
inimitable beadle, “It is now my duty with firmness to see the luws 
obeyed, which I trust will by degrees restore good order, without 
which no state can flourish.”! David ITume, as if to illustrate and 
justify Burke’s uniform contempt for speculative philosophers in 
practical politics, writing to Dr. Blair, says among other things, that 
“this madness about Wilkes excited first indignation, then appre- 
hension; but has gone to such a height that all other sentiments 
with me are buried in ridicule’ This exceeds the absurdity of 
Titus Oates and the Popish Plot; and is so much more disgraceful 
to the nation, as the former folly being derived from religion, 
flowed from a source which has from uniform prescription ac- 
quired a right to impose nonsense on all nations and ages. But 
the present extravagance is peculiar to ourselyes, and quite risible.’”” 

This is neither the first nor the last time that a learned man has 
seen nothing but what is quite risible in the instinctive sympathies 
of the proletarians with resistance to an oppressive and lawless 
oligarchy. Wilkes was but a poor hero, it is true, yet he was a 
better man than the vile Sandwich,—first his accomplice, and then 
his betrayer ; he was as respectable a politician as Lord North, who 
pandered to the passions of a vulgar monarch quite as recklessly 
as Wilkes is accused of pandering to the passions of a vulgar mob. 
The violent riots to which the proceedings against Wilkes gave rise 
are described by historians in the usual way, as outbreaks of wicked 
popular rage and extravagance, unaccountable in their origin and 
indefensible in their nature and progress. Students are imposed 
upon by vague talk about the frenzy of the multitude, as if that were 
un adequate and exhaustive explanation of a rising which at one time 
was very near being a revolt. The London multitude grew zealous 
for Wilkes for the same reason that the Roman multitude grew 

(1) Correspondence of George the Third with Lord North, vol. i. pp. 2—10. Edited by 
W. B. Doune. This work, which has just appeared (Murray, 1867), contains a great 
many new letters besides those in Sir James Mackintosh’s transcript, and such of the 


letters as need it are carefully and very usefully annotated. 
(2) Bunroy's Life of Hume, ii. 422, 
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zealous for Clodius. Wilkes, it is true, had written filthy verses, and 
Clodius had been found peeping at the mysteries of the Bona Dea. 
The crowd, perhaps, cared no more about this than their betters 
eared about the villanies of Sandwich, or in after days about the 
carouses and debaucheries of the Princes of Wales. They were 
themselves sunk in misery, oppressed by cruel and barbarous laws, 
the victims of every curse that it is in the power of gross misrule 
to inflict. For this reason they made common cause with an acci- 
dental and a more conspicuous sufferer. Wilkes was quite right 
when he vowed that he was no Wilkite. As is often the case, the 
masses were better than their leader. Franklin, who was then in 
London, was of opinion that “if George III. had had a bad character, 
and John Wilkes a good one, the latter might have turned the 
former out of the kingdom.” Character had less to do with the 
result than the fact that George III. had the military and material 
strength of the government to back him, a strength which he agreed 
with Lord W eymouth 3 in thinking could never be brought into play 
soon enough. And after all, if we can get out of the glare of the 
Throne, we may agree that on the whole the patricians had about 
as little to be proud of in George IIT. as the mob had in Wilkes. 

It is impossible to sce the meaning of the troubles which sprang 
from the contest between Wilkes and the oligarchic Lower House 
more clearly and fully than Burke saw it. Perhaps it would be 
difficult to characterise it more truly. “Iam not one of those,” 
he began, “who think that the people are never wrong. They have 
been so, frequently and outrageously, both in other countries and 
in this. But I do say that in all disputes between them and their rulers 
the presumption is at least upon a par in favour of the people.” Nay, 
experience perhaps justifies him in going further. When popular 
discontents are prevalent, something has generally been found amiss 
in the constitution or the administration. ‘The people have no 
interest in disorder. When they go wrong, it is their error and 
not their crime.” And then he quotes the famous passage from the 
Memoirs of Sully, which both practical politicians and political 
students should bind about their nec ks, and write upon the tables 
of their hearts, “ Les rérolutions qui arrivent dans les grands états ne 
sont point un effet du hazard, ni du caprice des peuples. . . . . Pour la 
populace, ce west gamais par envie @attaquer qwelle se souléve, mais par 
impatience de souffrir.” This was the secret of Wilkism. It was the 
protest of the people against the corruption and oppression of its 
oligarchic rulers, and the misery and despair which their iniquities 
entailed. 

Eprror. 
(1) Present Discontents. Works, i. 125 0. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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I po not propose in the present paper to deal with the abstract eco- 
nomical questions connected with Trades’ Unions. The elucidation of 
those abstract questions is indeed far from complete, and the public 
mind has much to learn, and much more to unlearn, with regard to 
them. But what seems most wanting at the present stage of the 
controversy is, a clearer conception of Trades’ Unions, not as they may 
be or as they ought to be, but as they are. There are few educated 
people who have not acquainted themselves more or less with the line 
of reasoning by which it is sought to demonstrate the folly and 
futility of combinations among workmen. That reasoning is largely 
based on hypotheses, and the delusive semblance of scientific exactness 
which it wears has led the educated public to overlook the very 
hasty and one-sided observations on which those hypotheses are raised, 
and to dispense with anything like a careful verification. Mr. 
Harrison’s acute and searching criticism of the vulgar economic doc- 
trines has already led to a sensible modification in the supercilious 
self-confident tone of the anonymous writers who are in the habit of 
lecturing workmen so loftily on their infatuated attachment to their 
unions. But the general public has not the patience to follow these 
discussions. Its attitude towards the unions is determined, partly of 
course, by its blind reliance on the authority of the pseudo-economic 
school, but far more by the gross and systematic misrepresentations 
propagated by a press devoted to middle-class interests. So long 
as unions are believed to encourage or tolerate tyranny, outrage, 
and idleness, and to discourage industry, providence, and indepen- 
dence, they will continue to be regarded with a dislike bordering on 
horror. 

How are these misconceptions to be removed? They are strength- 
ened from time to time by statements appearing in newspapers, 
many absolutely false, many exaggerated or uncandidly coloured, a 
few too true. The question is, whether the facts, or alleged facts, so 
adduced, are fair specimens of the practical working of unionism, and 
the natural result of the system, or whether they are—when authen- 
tic—as exceptional as the appearance of clergymen in police courts. 
To collect and examine these cases during the last five or ten years, 
with anything like completeness, is of course impossible. Any num- 
ber of isolated examples, pointing in a different direction, might be 
objected to as exceptional, and would be of no avail to rebut the 
sweeping charges made. I have thought it well therefore to take a 
single society, to describe its origin, growth, and present state, to give 
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a faithful account of its rules, to describe and illustrate its organisa- 
tion and policy. Although most people are forward enough to express 
strong opinions about unionism, the ignorance on the subject is, if | 
may judge from my own observation, profound. It might have been 
supposed that employers, at all events, who are constantly coming 
into collision with their workmen, would be rather better informed. 
But so repugnant is it to their pride and obstinacy to seem to recog- 
nise the societies, that they deliberately prefer ignorance where 
knowledge is within their reach. The information contained in this 
paper will, I am satisfied, be to most readers entirely novel, and, 
since Trades’ Unions are to be the topic of the session, ought not to be 
without interest. 

T have selected for description the Amalgamated Society of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, because it exemplifies all the modern improvements 
in organisation which are giving a new signification and importance 
to the Unionism of the present day, and because T happen to have 
watched its development more closely than that of other societies. | 
have before me its rules, forming a small book of fifty pages, a com- 
plete set of its reports, annual, quarterly, and monthly, and specimens 
of all forms used in transacting its business. I have known its 
general secretary, Mr. Applegarth, for several years, and have always 
found him trustworthy. Ife has been often fiercely attacked by the 
Beehive newspaper, the organ of Mr. George Potter, and if any 
story to his discredit had been going about, I could not have failed to 
hear it. The best proof of his good character and his ability is the 
confidence of his society, which has five times elected him its general 
secretary. I must apologise to him for making these remarks, which 
he might justly consider more offensive than complimentary. But 
in the eyes of the educated public, there is a heavy presumption 
ugainst the character of a “ paid secretary of a union ;” and it will 
be evident that I have derived much of my information from him. 

The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters arose out of the great 
builders’ lock-out of 1859-60. At the time of that struggle the 
masons alone of the building trades were organised into a single 
society, extending throughout England, and providing not only for 
trade purposes, but for the ordinary benefits. Its head-quarters were 
then at Bristol. I remember thinking that its machinery was too 
cumbrous, that there was in it too much of check and countercheck 
for the exigencies of a campaign. Still, its solidity was remarkably 
exemplified. The London masons locked out were supported regu- 
larly and punctually by their socicty, and could have continued the 
struggle for an indefinite time; but the other trades, split up into 
numerous local societies, were soon reduced to extremities. 

The lock-out of 1859-60 proved that unions established for trade 
purposes only, or confined to a particular locality, must inevitably 
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fail whenever a scrious crisis occurred. Impressed with this expe- 
rience, some members of the carpenter’s trade determined to found a 
union on the same principle as that of the Amalgamated Engineers, 
whose society, then in the tenth year of its existence, had increased 
und prospered to an extent hitherto unexampled. They sent out 
circulars, canvassed the various small societies throughout the country, 
and mecting with sufficient encouragement, started the new society 
in June, 1860. The main distinctive features as contrasted with the 
old societies were three :—(1) It consisted of branches scattered 
throughout the country ; (2) it provided all the usual benefits offered 
by friendly societies ; (3) it guaranteed a certain weekly payment to 
every member out of work from whatever cause. 

The chief advantage of the first of these principles has been already 
explained. Nothing short of a lock-out extending over the whole 
country, and carried out by small as well as great masters, could 
cripple the funds of the society. But there are other merits less 
obvious, though not less real. The policy of this, and I believe of 
all amalgamated socicties, is to promote a virtual equalisation of wages 
and working hours in different districts, regard being of course had 
to such circumstances as cost of liying, housing, &c. A local union 
aims at raising the wages and shortening the hours of its own parti- 
cular district. If it is suecessful, a rush of labour to that locality is 
the natural result. Thus the high remuneration of carpenters in 
London causes a perpetual influx from the rural districts. It may 
be said that this displacement would naturally produce a proportionate 
rise of wages in those districts. Here, however, as is so often the 
case in Political Economy, abstract reasoning only misleads. The 
country carpenter, or small builder, whose apprentice, having served 
his time, has made for London, simply takes a new apprentice from 
the weltering mass of agricultural labour lying at his door, or within 
a ile or two of it; and finds himself under no compulsion to offer 
higher wages for journeymen. I have watched the process in a 
country village. Again, an attempt by the London men to obtain 
better terms may be defeated by importing the low-paid artisans from 
rural districts. Thus, in 1860, the agents of the London builders 
scoured England and Scotland in search of men, and brought them 
up in droves to the metropolis. But when wages, in proportion to 
cost of living, shall have been equalised all over the country, pas- 
sionate or obstinate employers will find it impossible to effect this 
reckless and mischievous displacement of labour. 

The importance of the second principle will be best understood by 
looking at the character and working of the old-fashioned unions in 
which it is not adopted. The men combine purely for “ trade pur- 
poses.” The subscription is insignificant, sometimes only a penny a 
week. The members probably belong to the Oddfellows or Foresters 
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for benefit purposes, and their financial tie to their union being so 
weak, they join it or leave it with equal carelessness. Nevertheless, 
small as the subscription is, a fund will in course of time be accumu- 
lated. There is nothing to do with this fund. There it is, eating its 
head off, so to speak. The men become impatient to use it; soa 
demand is made on the employers, irrespective perhaps of the cir- 
cumstances of the trade. A strike follows. The members live on 
their fund for a few weeks, and when it is exhausted they give in. 
Such societies may be called strike-societies, for they exist for nothing 
else, and are of little orno use. Nevertheless there are many of them 
still existing. ‘Some may perhaps have a somewhat higher contribu- 
tion to meet certain contingencies not provided for by ordinary 
friendly societies, such as loss of tools; but practically all unions 
with small contributions are strike societies. 

Now the improved union of modern times combines with “trade 
purposes”’ all the usual benefits. A member of the Amalgamated 
Carpenters losing his tools’ by fire, water, or theft, receives their 
full value. If sick, he receives 12s. a week for twenty-six weeks, 
and after that, 6s. a week as long as illness continues. When he 
dies his wife receives £12 for his funeral. If his wife dies before 
him he receives £5 for her funeral,—£7 remaining for his own. 
If he sustains an accident incapacitating him permanently from 
following his trade, he receives £100 to set him up in some little 
business. When fifty years old, if through failing strength he is 
unable to make full time or wages at his trade, he is entitled to 
superannuation allowance—8s. a week, if he has been twenty-five years 
a member; 5s. if twelve years. Under certain circumstances assist- 
ance is given to emigration. The last and most important benefit 
is that of “donation,” which will be explained presently. 

To secure these benefits the contribution is, of course, proportion- 
ately heavy. There are two classes of members: those who are 
entitled to all benefits, and those who are entitled to all except sick 
benefit. The former pay ls. a week, the latter 9¢. All pay 3d. 
a quarter to a “contingent fund.” The second category was 
established to suit those men who were already Odd Fellows or 
Foresters. But it is much more economical to depend upon one 
society combining all benefits, than to contribute to a friendly society 
for sick and funeral benefit, and to a union for tool and accident 
benefit and trade purposes. The advantage of the former course 
lies in concentration of management and consequent lessening of 
working expenses. It may be asked whether it has been ascertained 
by proper calculation that the scale of contribution will enable the 
society to make good the benefits it promises. The Amalgamated 


* A carpenter’s tools are much more valuable than those of most trades. A full set 
costs about £20. 
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Carpenters simply copied the rules of the Amalgamated Engineers, 
who had submitted their calculations to an actuary, on starting their 
society in 1850, and had found them work well for ten years, 
although during that time they had passed through the ordeal of 
u gigantic strike and lock-out. But it must be admitted that when 
such an element as that last mentioned is included among possible 
contingencies, the most careful calculations may be baflled. The 
chances are evidently not such as an actuary can compute. If at 
any time the executive council should find that from labour dis- 
putes on an unprecedented scale, or any other cause, the funds 
have sunk so low as to make it doubtful whether all calls can be 
met, it would take steps to have an extraordinary levy made through- 
out the society, by which the funds might be raised to a proper level. 
No doubt a levy at a time of depression might press hard on the 
members. But such is their attachment and loyalty to the society, 
such a stake have they invested in it, so closely is their comfort and 
security bound up with it, that there is not the smallest doubt that 
they would mect the call rather than submit to the alternative—the 
break up of the society. On the other hand, it must be said that 
neither this society nor that of the engineers has ever approached 
such a crisis, and that the executive is always watchful to prevent 
too many labour contests in any one year. 

The third principle—that which guarantees a weekly payment to 
every member out of work, from whatever cause—may be regarded 
as the backbone of this and similar societies. It does for the work- 
man what the capitalist will do for him when society is better 
organised—secures him something like steadiness of income and 
employment. Any member who has been out of work more than 
three days, under circumstances satisfactory to his branch, is entitled 
to 10s. a-week for the first twelve weeks, and to 6s. for twelve weeks 
more. He may not draw more than £9 12s. in this way in any one 
year. This is called “being on donation.” The donation, while 
large enough to keep a man from absolute want, is not so large as to 
be a premium upon idleness in a trade in which the wages vary from 
21s. to 36s. a-week. Moreover, it is the business of the secretary of 
every branch to know if any work is to be had in the neighbourhood, 
and to send to it members on donation. Any member knowing 
where work is to be had and not informing his branch secretary, is 
fined; while, on the other hand, he or any other person reporting 
work, and so taking a member off donation, receives 6d. Similarly 
the branch secretary has to inform the general secretary in London 
whether employment is brisk or slack in his district. If the Man- 
chester secretary informs the general secretary that he can place a 
dozen carpenters in his town, the latter glances over his reports, and 
writes (say) to Birmingham and Worcester, where work is slack, and 
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there are consequently several members on donation, and desires them 
to send so many men to Manchester. Any man declining to go 
would have his donation stopped. It is better both for him and for 
the society that he should be earning 30s. at Manchester than idling 
on 10s. donation at Birmingham or Worcester. He receives his 
railway fare from his branch secretary, unless the Manchester em- 
ployer pays it—which is often the case, for the employers or their 
foremen generally apply to the branch secretaries to find them men. 
If a man so required to migrate alleges any reasonable excuse, such 
as illness in his family, the branch secretary will pass him over. In 
case of dispute, he can appeal first to a meeting of his branch, and 
secondly to the executive council in London: for nothing is left in 
this society—or, indeed, in any that I am acquainted with—to the 
arbitrary discretion of that bugbear of employers and journalists, the 
“paid secretary.” Experience proves that this system works admi- 
rably. Secretaries and private members are alike vigilant to keep 
down donation. The sense of comfort and security it inspires cannot 
be estimated by those who, having never known what it is to depend 
for their bread on payment by the day or the hour, draw foolish 
comparisons between the precarious intermittent wages of an artisan 
and the steady salary of a bank clerk or curate. On the other hand, 
employers and the public are gainers by the prompt transference of 
labour to the districts in which it is needed. All these arrangements 
would be organised by the capitalists if they understood their social 
function. They have had centuries to learn their duty. But they 
have not learnt it or done it, and in modern times they have digested 
their negligence, incompetence, and selfishness into a theory. The 
despised and ignorant workman, the drunken venal being known to 
Mr. Lowe, has therefore been obliged to take the supervision of 
industry on a large scale into his own hands, and to do for the 
capitalists what they are too selfish and mutually distrustful to do for 
themselves. 

The next thing to be described is the organisation and government 
of the society, local and central. Each branch is a completely organ- 
ised body in itself, choosing its own officers, collecting, holding, and 
disbursing its own funds, and generally managing its own business. 
A branch may not consist of less than seven or more than three hundred 
members. There are at present one hundred and ninety branches, 
comprising 8,256 members. Presidents and committee-men are 
clected quarterly, stewards half-yearly, secretary, treasurer, referce, 
and trustees annually. There is a general meeting every fortnight 
to transact business. On election nights, or at specially summoned 
meetings, members absent without written excuse are fined 3d. The 
committee sits when summoned, and its minutes must be read and 
confirmed at the next general meeting of the branch. The treasurer 
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is, if possible, a householder, and gives security to his branch. He 
can only hold so much money as the branch each fortnight authorises, 
the rest being banked by the trustees. He can only disburse money 
on written order from the secretary. There are many other elaborate 
checks on malversation. 

The central authority of the society is vested in a general council 
consisting of sixteen members and a president, six of whom, with a 
chairman, are elected by the London branches, and the rest by the 
country branches. Half the council retires every six months. But 
as the country council-men could not attend frequent meetings in 
London, the ordinary management is vested in the six London mem- 
bers, who are called the Executive Council, and a chairman elected 
annually by the London branches. Most general societies show con- 
siderable jealousy of London, and provide that the seat of govern- 
ment shall be changed from time to time. The head-quarters of the 
masons, I believe, are seldom or never in London; but the Amal- 
gamated Carpenters are sensible of the advantages of a real cen- 
tralisation. Although the reports show that disputes have frequently 
arisen between the Executive and various branches, J do not find that 
as Londoners the former have given any dissatisfaction." It is the 
duty of the Executive Council to see that the branches conform to 
rules; to decide appeals, to authorise the opening or closing of 
branches, to order one branch to transmit money to another (as will 
be explained presently), to take legal proceedings on behalf of the 
society when necessary, and, lastly, to authorise strikes. The 
Executive communicates with the branches through the general 
secretary, the only officer of the society whose whole time is devoted 
to its service. He is elected annually by universal suffrage of the 
whole society. His office is the head-quarters of the society, and his 
business is to act as secretary to the Executive, to transact all corre- 
spondence with branches, to compile and issue the annual, quarterly, 
and monthly reports, to arrange the transmission of members on 
donation from one place to another, and to keep a register containing 
the name of every member and such information about him as is 
necessary. In short, the working of the society as a whole depends 
on his industry and activity. He has a salary of £2 10s. a week. 

Though each branch is a complete union in itself, the funds belong 
to the society as a whole. Consequently, if Plymouth, owing to 
slack trade or a strike, or any other cause, has exhausted all its own 
funds, the Executive directs Exeter or Lambeth, whose coffers are 
full, to remit the requisite sum to Plymouth; and at the end of the 


' (1) A delegate meeting was found necessary last year fora general revision of the rules. 
Jt was held at Manchester, many of the London branches magnanimously voting for the 
provincial town. Bristol, however, expresses its “ disgust and intense dissatisfaction at 
the innovation.” 
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year a general “ equalisation” of funds is arranged by the general 
secretary throughout the society ; branches more or less rich remit- 


ting to branches more or less exhausted, until each branch has the 


same amount per member to begin the new year with. Thus no 
large fund is ever deposited at head-quarters. The general office 
draws what it wants for its own working expenses each month from 
any branch that is most convenient. Ifa branch squanders its funds 
in a manner not authorised by the rules, the Executive compels it to 
make good the deficiency by a levy on its members. If a branch 
gets its accounts into confusion, or gives any cause for suspicion, the 
Executive can order a special audit, or send a deputation to investi- 
gate. If a branch disobeys rules or resists lawful requisitions of the 
Executive, that body can expel it. 

Every precaution has been taken to prevent arbitrary action on the 
part of officials. The Executive can decide where the rules are silent ; 
but it cannot alter or suspend a rule. The rules may be altered by a 
meeting of delegates specially deputed for the purpose by their dis- 
tricts. Two such delegate meetings have been |ield since the founda- 
tion of the society. In cases of great emergency, the General Council 
can take a general vote of the society through the branches as to the 
alteration or suspension of a rule, without calling a delegate meeting, 
which is a slow and costly proceeding. If any branch, by a majority 
of two-thirds, disputes a decision of the Executive, it has an appeal 
to the society. The case on each side is printed and circulated 
through the branches, and the vote of the majority decides. Similarly 
if any individual is aggrieved by an official, he may appeal first to 
the branch committee, then to the general meeting of his branch, and 
lastly to the Executive in London, whose decision is final. From a 
dozen to twenty such appeals reach the Executive in a year. 

The fortnightly meetings of the branches are, as a rule, well 
attended. They are necessarily held in public-houses, but from the 
large majority of them drink is excluded, the members preferring to 
pay a fixed rent for a room. When society business is concluded, 
and the meeting has been formally closed, it is not unusual for the 
members to remain sitting, with the same chairman, to discuss social 
and political questions.' To belong to such a society is an education 
far more efficacious for all political and practical purposes than any 
training gone through by the majority of the wealthier classes. The 
business of the society is conducted by some 1,600 officers, All 
these must accustom themselves to keep accounts according to a 
uniform pattern, and to perform their other duties with method and 
regularity. Office is a burden, to decline which when it comes to a 
member’s turn involves a fine. Thus all the members acquire a 
familiarity with the management which makes usurpation or mal- 
administration very improbable. Of course this large governmental 


(1) In the Shoemakers’ and Tailors’ Socicties this is still more common. 
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staff is not kept up without expense. The nation, or those who rule 
it, may be content to entrust parliamentary and -judicial functions to 
unpaid volunteers ; but carpenters cannot afford to have their business 
bungled or neglected. They pay their officers to do it, and so acquire 
the right to fine them heavily for neglecting it. The pay is indeed 
of the smallest. Branch secretaries receive from 6s. 3d. to £2 I1s. 
a quarter, according to number of members; treasurers, from 15s. 
to £3 5s. a year; sick stewards, who visit sick members twice a 
week, 6d. a week for each ; all who attend a committee, 6d., &c. The 
working expenses of the society are certainly not light. They have 
been reduced in the last five years from 38 to 19 per cent., which, 
I am assured, is below the usual rate of friendly societies. It must 
be remembered that the collection and disbursement of money is just 
as troublesome when the sums are small as when they are large. In 
the former case, therefore, the working expenses will necessarily 
bear a larger proportion to the gross receipts and expenditure. 
Moreover, many of the branches are at present very small. Thus 
Middleton has only seven members, yet it pays as much for room 
rent as Bradford with 125 members. 

I will now explain the action of this society in case of a strike. 
On this point it has been found impossible to have a code of rules. 
For such is the monstrous state of our law as made by an upper and 
middle class Parliament, that any society which can be proved to 
contemplate spending any portion of its funds in supporting a strike 
is denied the protection of the tribunals. An officer who has robbed 
it in the most impudent manner, when brought before a magistrate, 
has only to show that its rules operate “in restraint of trade,” and 
he will at once be discharged. Thus the English plutocracy, while 
not daring any longer to make combination of workmen criminal, 
endeavours, with unexampled baseness, to cripple their action by 
encouraging fraud and embezzlement. Such being the state of the 
law, the society of which I am giving an account is obliged to be 
very circumspect. The only rule which applies to a strike is the 
following :— 

«« Any member or members leaving his or their employment under 
circumstances satisfactory to the branch or Executive Council shall be 
entitled to the sum of 15s. per week.” (Rule xviii. clause 7)." 

By wording the rule thus vaguely, and interpreting it according 
to a well understood usage, the society has hitherto escaped outlawry. 
It has on several occasions successfully invoked the protection of the 
tribunals. Last August the secretary of the Birkenhead Ist branch 
was convicted of embezzlement and forgery at the Chester assizes. 
Baron Pigott sentenced him to five years’ penal servitude, observing 

(1) The Builders’ Trade Circular of January 24 thinks it honest to quote this rule in 


inverted commas, as follows: “ Any member withdrawn from his employment (to main- 
tain the existing privileges of the trade)” &c. 
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that “it appeared to him that the prisoner was one of those who 
thought that because he was entrusted with the business affairs of a 
society composed of working men, he could rob them with impunity ; 
but it was due to the public as well as to the society which had been 
robbed of funds subscribed for such laudable objects, that proof should 
be given to the contrary.” Whether, after the late judgment of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, in the case of Hornby v Close, the Amal- 
gamated Carpenters will continue to enjoy the protection of the law, 
remains to be seen. The rules of the Boiler-makers’ Society, on which 
that case turned, were indeed much less circumspect than those of 
the carpenters, for they contained the damning word “strike,” and 
fettered the discretion of the executive by certain explicit provisions. 
But I fear there would be no great difficulty in proving that the car- 
penters’ rule quoted above points to the “ restraint of trade.” Although 
it empowers a branch to decide on the circumstances under which a 
member has left his employment, yet the Executive has for some 
years claimed the exclusive right of determining all cases where 
more than one or two individuals are involved ; in other words, where 
it is a question of striking; and this interpretation of the rule was 
formally endorsed by the delegate meeting at Manchester last year. 
Whenever, therefore, a branch desires to resist any innovation on the 
part of its employers, or to make a demand on them, it is required, 
before taking the smallest step, to submit its case to the Executive in 
London. The wisdom of this provision is manifest. The Worcester 
or Chester branches might be misled by a little local prosperity into 
advancing pretensions not justified by the general state of trade, or 
of the finances of the society. In times past many a strike has been 
thus ignorantly brought on. But the Executive Council have before 
them complete and circumstantial tables, compiled every month from 
the branch returns, and showing the exact state of trade all over the 
country. The following is a specimen from the report for November, 
1865. 














Branch, | Rumberef| state of Trade, ‘Danation. [Sick Benefit | Swperan 
Sheffield ....| 160 co, CER OEE Ee 1 
Oldham.....| 380 | Good. Settingon.. 

Birmingham . .| 168 re arr 6 2 
Colchester .. . 9 Very good...... 
Aldershot. ... 7 Men wanted..... 
Torquay ....| 80 Unsettled....... 


Poplar .....| &1 Paes 
Droylsden ...| 25 |Improving...... 
Sunderland...) 60 | Moderate....... 
Coventry....| 380 |Stendy ......-.- 
Scarborough. .| 94 Black ...ese00: 
Plymouth ...| 167 | Strike and Lock-out . 
Dartford ....| 23 | Settingonoccasionally 
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And so on through the 127 branches of which the society then con- 
sisted. To look at labour on this large scale, with a view to provident 
arrangements for its employment, is the province of masters rather 
than men, did the former but understand and recognise their responsi- 
bility to society. I will not assert that the London master 
builders do not provide themselves with similar statistics, but I very 
much doubt whether any one of them troubles himself about anything 
else than obtaining the men necessary for the works he has in hand. 
If the President of the Board of Trade wanted such information at 
an hour’s notice, I wonder whether it would occur to him that the 
only place where he could get it is in a little office up two pair of 
stairs in Northumberland Street, Strand. 

The answer of the Executive to an application depends mainly on 
these returns. The branch anxious to fight may be told that its 
demand is unreasonable, or that its grievance is not one the society 
can recognise, or that other branches are more aggrieved and must 
have their turn first, or that its case is a good one, but that the 
society has a heavy strike on hand or impending, somewhere else, 
which may press heavily on the funds. If on the other hand the 
case appears good, and the society has its hands free, the branch is 
authorised to address a letter to the employers. When the men are 
not resisting an innovation, but are preferring a new claim, the 
Executive requires the branch to give at least three months’ notice ; 
for the society steadily discountenances all attempts to take the 
employers by surprise. Its aim is to introduce everywhere a “code 
of working rules” signed by the representatives of masters and men, 
and not to be altered without three or six months’ notice on either 
side. This system is in force in Manchester and many other towns." 
If the concession demanded is refused, the branch strikes on the 
expiration of the notice, and the men out of work receive fifteen 
shillings a week from the society. But arrangements will have been 
made beforehand for drafting off all the men who can be easily 
moved to other localities where hands are wanted, so that the burden 
on the funds may be lessened. A fairer application of the strictest 
rules of the political economists could not be desired. When the 
strike is at an end, many of the men drafted off, especially those who 


(1) The Zimes of February 7 says, “In many trades it is unsafe, indeed it is hardly 
possible to take a contract, for an edict of the union may at any moment suspend the 
work. Of course this is a natural proceeding. The master’s difficulty is the workman's 
opportunity ; and if men have a right to strike, they have a right to choose their own 
time for striking.’’ That the Zimes should concede this “right” to workmen is only 
natural. The plutocracy of which it is the organ would be only too glad to eliminate 
all moral considerations from economical questions. But whatever workmen may have 
done, or may still be doing, in their struggle for life with capitalists steeped in the anti- 
social doctrines of the Times, they have a higher ideal; and in proportion as they be- 
’ come solidly organised, and are in a position to deal calmly as well as firmly with their 
employers, they aim at moralising the relations of labour and capital, as is shown by 
the policy of the Amalgamated Carpenters described above. 
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have left families behind them, will find their way back to their old 
abode. <A branch striking without the approval of the Executive, or 
remaining on strike after the Executive has called on it to give in, 
has no right to use the funds of the society for that purpose. Last 
year the Plymouth branch having disbursed £20 out of its treasury 
to men on strike after the Executive had required them to go to work, 
was compelled to refund the money by a levy on its members. 
Branches generally take a pride in carrying a strike through on the 
funds in their own treasury, without drawing on other branches, 
though if the struggle is protracted the latter course must be adopted. 

Two or three illustrations of the policy of this society as to strikes 
will probably be interesting. 

In December, 1864, the Birmingham and Midland master builders 
announced that they would not for the future take on any man who 
could not produce a “ discharge note” from his last employer. The 
men very naturally fired up at this tyrannical innovation, and struck 
work till the notice should be withdrawn. The Executive of the 
Amalgamated Society disapproved of the strike, considering that the 
men should have taken no notice of the announcement, and should 
simply have declined to receive the discharge note when it was ten- 
dered. If all or most of the carpenters of the district had been 
members of the society no difficulty could have arisen. Any member 
declining the discharge note, and so failing to get fresh employment 
from Midland masters, would have been quietly removed by the 
society to some other part of England. By this masterly inactivity 
the scheme of the employers would have become ignominiously in- 
operative. But only 211 of the Birmingham carpenters belonged to 
this society ; and as the rest of the men rushed hotly into a strike, 
the Executive had no choice but to let the society men do the same, 
and pay them the usual strike pay. The resolution of the Executive 
was couched in the following terms :—‘ That, while sanctioning the 
Birmingham strike, we at the same time feel convinced that the 
members have acted injudiciously in striking before the time expired 
for the discharge note to come into operation.” However, prudent or 
imprudent, the action of the Birmingham men was attended with 
immediate victory: the discharge note was unconditionally with- 
drawn. The strike, however, was not immediately brought to a close, 
the men being stimulated by unwise advisers to make further de- 
mands. Therefore the general secretary of the Amalgamated Car- 
penters went down to Birmingham, without waiting for directions 
from his Executive, and urged the men to be satisfied with their 
victory and resume work. By taking this step he drew down upon 
himself much vituperation, but the Executive approved his action by 
a majority of five to two; and in the following summer he was re- 


elected to his office, after a sharp contest, by a majority of 1,814 
votes to 612. 
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In 1865 the London carpenters struck for an -advance of a half- 
penny an hour. Here, again, the amalgamated Executive objected to the 
strike on the ground that the general interests of the trade would be 
better served by endeavouring to raise wages in the west of England, 
where they ruled very low. There would have-been no difficulty in 
getting the amalgamated men to acquiesce in this view, because they 
are accustomed to a large and far-sighted policy. But only 2,000 
of the London carpenters belong to this socicty, and the strike was 
directed by a temporary committee elected from the whole trade, in 
a hit-or-miss way, at disorderly meetings called by no recognised 
body. It is easy to imagine the vexation of unionists when they see 
an agitation of this kind, which has been got up by self-appointed 
agitators working chiefly upon the non-unionist mass, ascribed by 
ignorant and reckless journalists to the “ dictates of the union,” or 
the “tyranny of paid secretaries.” The Executive of the amalga- 
mated society had again no choice but either to let its members do as 
others did, or play into the hands of the employers. It of course 
adopted the former alternative, and the advance was gained. 

From the attitude of the Executive on these occasions of successful 
strikes, it may be gathered what .policy is pursued in less hopeful 
cases. It is time the public ceased to swallow the nonsense that is 
talked about “paid leaders of unions.” It is for the interest of 
masters, men, and society at large that the workmen should be repre- 
sented, not by noisy irresponsible agitators, secking to fill their 
pockets in the scuffle, but by men who have been elected in calmer 
moments, with proper formalities, by a well-defined constituency, and 
whose great anxiety is to husband the funds of their society, and to 
carry it through a struggle, when unavoidable, as rapidly and 
economically as possible. 

The amalgamated society does not attempt to lay down any rule 
about work, wages, or hours. Every branch negotiates these matters 
for itself. The Executive would permit a strike against the introduc- 
tion of piece-work only where it had been forbidden in a code of 
working rules mutually agreed on between masters and men, as at 
Scarborough. In London piece-work is perfectly recognised. Simi- 
larly where a code has limited the number of apprentices, resistance 
to an alteration might be authorised. But no branch is ever urged 
from head-quarters to enter on a conflict; for there are always far 
more applications for permission to strike than can be granted. The 
power of the Executive, in short, may be summed up as the right of 
veto on strikes. Subordination to this power is what the Saturday 
Review calls “submission to the Vehm-gericht of Unionism.” 

If the space conceded to me permitted, I could add copious illustra- 
tions of the action of the society. Two more must suffice. Recently 
a clerk of works at Dorking, being in want of men, and knowing 
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there was a lock-out at Manchester, applied to the secretary of the 
Dorking branch to obtain him some men, promising to pay railway 
expenses. The men were fetched, but as some of them left after a 
short time, the clerk of the works represented to the Executive that 
he had been a loser by paying the travelling expenses ; upon which 
the money was refunded to him. At Sheffield, last May, the masters’ 
association sent for a deputation of the amalgamated society (which has 


‘its largest branch in that town), and voluntarily offered an advance 


of 2s. a week on condition that a code of working rules was esta- 
blished. The men closed with one offer as gladly as the other. The 
code regulates hours of work and wages during winter and summer, 
and time for walking, or lodging-money, when work is beyond a 
certain distance; provides that extra rates shall be paid for over-time, 
and requires four months’ notice of alteration on either side. It is 
signed by the president and secretary of the masters’ association, and 
by the secretaries of the amalgamated society, the general union, and 
a local society. Every workman has a copy of it. At the same time 
a committee of masters and men was appointed to settle all disputes, 
an arrangement which has hitherto worked very satisfactorily. Times 
are altered since the London master builders in 1859 passed the 
following resolution :—‘“ That no deputations of trade unions, com- 
mittees, or other bodies, with reference to any objects referred to in 
Article 3 [the regulations of any establishment, the hours or terms of 
labour, the contracts or agreements of employers or employed, or the 
qualification or terms of service], be received by any member of this 
association on any account whatever; it being still open to any 
workman, individually, to apply on such subject to his employer.” 
{ doubt if such a resolution will ever be passed again by any body of 
employers. The affectation of not recognising unions and their 
officers has been found to be as stupid as it is insolent. When the 
agricultural labourers begin to combine, as I venture to predict they 
will within the next five years, it is to be hoped that the landlords 
and farmers will be wise in time. 

The Amalgamated Society has now been nearly seven years in 
existence.- The subjoined table will show how rapid has been its 
progress. 























Year. Branches. Members. Surplus. 

£ s. 4 
1860 90 ~C 618 321 7 24 
1861 32 650 593 12 04% 
1862 38 949 849 8 10 
1863 53 1718 2042 11 3 
1864 81 3279 4566 10 0} 
1865 134 5670 8320 138 7 
1866 190 8256 accounts not yet 

made up. 
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The Amalgamated Society, however, is not the largest in the trade. 
The “General Union ” is a much older society, dating from 1827 
(three years after the repeal of the combination laws), and extending, 

‘as its name imports, throughout the kingdom. This society in August 
last had 140 “ lodges,” and 9,490 members, being an increase of 40 
lodges, and 2,504 members, on the previous year. It was formerly a 
society merely for “trade purposes,” or, at most, for some small 
benefits, and each of its lodges had its own code of rules. Since 
1860 it has been gradually assimilating its constitution to that of 
the younger society. But its regular contributions and benefits are 
still on a smaller scale ; it has not yet adopted the principle of equali- 
sation ; strikes are authorised or prohibited by the cumbrous process 
of a vote of the whole society; while a special fund for trade 
purposes and certain benefits is deposited at the seat of government, 
and permanently kept up to £500 by means of levies. Thus a mem- 
ber of the General Union, in addition to his regular contributions, 
pays an uncertain sum for trade and other purposes. The Amalga- 
mated Society has never been obliged to resort to a levy, and the 
responsibility of permitting strikes lies, as we have seen, with the 
Executive. I have no doubt that the latter is the wisest plan. The 
necessity of framing rules on this delicate subject is avoided, and 
power and responsibility rest with competent men who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the state of the trade throughout the kingdom. 

There are many other societies of carpenters, but all comparatively 
insignificant. In 1860 there were some forty of them in London 
alone. I cannot ascertain how many there are now; but they are 
being gradually eaten up by the two great societies which, notwith- 
standing past jealousies, will themselves, no doubt, sooner or later 
coalesce. At present, however, the non-unionists must vastly out- 
number the unionists. There are probably 13,000 or 14,000 carpen- 
ters in London alone ; while the General Union and Amalgamated 
Society together number less than 17,000 members for the whole 
kingdom. But combination on sound principles dates, in this trade, 
from the formation of the latter society in 1860. Both are now 
increasing at a prodigious rate. To all appearance they will include 
a majority of the trade in six or seven years; and those not included 
will be chiefly men who are too old for admission, incompetent work- 
men, and men who have been expelled. 

The limited space at my disposal unfortunately prevents me from 
giving many other interesting particulars respecting this admirable 
society. I can fancy, however, that some will think my sketch must 
be very incomplete, because it has not thrown any light upon the 
violence and intimidation commonly supposed to be essential to a 
trade organisation. I simply affirm that nothing of the kind exists 
in this society. If any one can impugn this assertion, let him do so. 
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The Executive has often announced that it would prosecute any mem- 
ber guilty of violence as promptly as it would prosecute a master. 
Last year it offered £25 out of its “ Contingent Fund ” for the dis- 
covery of the perpetrator of the Sheffield outrage, although it was 
not a carpenters’ matter. 

Since the foregoing part of this paper was written, the fears ex- 
pressed respecting the effect of the decision in the case of Hornby v. 
Close have proved only too well founded. That decision was given 
on January 16. The Builders’ Trade Circular, of January 24, exult- 
ingly pointed out that the principle thus established would apply to the 
Amalgamated Society. A month had not elapsed, when the society 
had occasion to prosecute an officer of the Hull branch. The magis- 
trate looked at the rules, pronounced them to be framed with a 
view to strikes, and dismissed the case. Just as these remarks 
are going to press, a similar case, followed by a similar decision, 
is reported from Bradford. Thus eight thousand carpenters, the 
flower of their trade, find themselves proclaimed fair game for 
swindlers. The excitement throughout the society may be imagined. 
No wonder that out of the 2,000 Londen members, some 1,500 
marched with Mr. Beales to Islington on the 11th of February. The 
society took no part in the December demonstration. For my part, 
I am not sorry that they should learn what their liberty amounts to 
under a Parliament chosen by the upper and middle classes. 

Epwarp Spencer BEssty. 


AppEnpUM.—The income of the society in 1865 was thus ex- 
pended :—Donations, £347 6s. 104d. ; tool benefit, £114 4s. 114d. ; 
sick benefit, £1,369 15s. 5d. ; funeral benefit, £257 10s.; trade pur- 
poses, £1,941 8s. 14d. ; accident benefit, £200; grants to distressed 
members from Contingent Fund, £121 10s.; grants to other trades 
from ditto, £69; property, £234 9s. 10d.; working expenses, 
£2,078 6s. 3d. Balance, £3,754 3s. 64d. 














THE WHITE ROSE. 


Cuapter IX. 
A PASSAGE OF ARMS. 


Op “ Grits” was seldom wrong about the weather. The wind re- 
mained southerly, and yet the rain held off. The day after the 
fishing party was bright and calm. Nevertheless, it smiled on two 
very unhappy people within a circle of three miles. The least to be 
pitied of this unlucky pair was Ainslie, inasmuch as his was an 
expected grievance, and in no way took him unawares. 

When Mr. Archer granted their release the day before, it was on 
the express stipulation that the succeeding afternoon as well as morn- 
ing should be devoted to study by his pupils, and Gerard knew that it 
would beimpossible for him to cross the marshes for the shortest glimpse 
of his ladye-love till another twenty-four hours had elapsed. He could 
have borne his imprisonment more patiently had he not been so dis- 
appointed in his chase after the pony-carriage, had he not also felt 
some faint, shadowy misgivings that its driver might have disapproved 
of the position in which she saw him placed. 

It was bad enough to miss an unexpected chance of seeing Norah ; 
but to think that she could believe him capable of familiarity with 
such an individual as Miss Draper, and not to be able to justify him- 
self, because, forsooth, he was deficient in modern history, was simply 
maddening. What was the Seven Years’ War, with all its alterna- 
tions, to the contest raging in his own breast ? How could he take 
the slightest interest in Frederic the Great, and Ziethen, and Seidlitz, 
and the rest of the Prussian generals, while Norah was within a 
league, and yet out of reach? ‘“ What must she think of him?” he 
wondered ; “and what was she about ?” 

If Miss Welby had been asked what she was about, she would have 
declared she was gathering flowers for the house. Anybody else 
would have said she was roaming here and there in an aimless, rest- 
less manner, with a pair of scissors and a basket. Anybody else 
might have wondered why she could settle to no occupation, remain 
in no one place for more than five minutes at a time—why her cheek 
was pale and her eyes looked sleepless ; above all, why about her lips 
was set that scornful smile which, like a hard frost breaking up in 
rain, seldom softens but with a flood of tears. 

Norah knew the reason—very bitter and very painful it was. 
We, who have gone through the usual training of life, and come out 
of it more or less hardened into the cynicism we call good sense, or 
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the indolence we dignify as resignation, can scarcely appreciate the 
punishment inflicted by these imaginary distresses on the young. 
Jealousy is hard to bear even for us, encouraged by example, cased 
in selfishness, and fortified by a hundred worldly aphorisms. We 
shrug our shoulders, we even force a laugh; we talk of human 
weakness, male vanity or female fickleness, as the case may be; we 
summon pride to our aid and intrench ourselves in an assumed 
humility ; or we plead our philosophy, which means we do not care 
very much for anything but our dinners. Perhaps, after all, our 
feelings are blunted. Perhaps—shame on us!—we experience the 
slightest possible relief from thraldom, the faintest ray of satis- 
faction in reflecting that we, too, have our rigkt to change; that for 
us, at no distant period, will open the fresh excitement of a fresh 
pursuit. 

But with a young girl suffering from disappointment in her first 
affections there are no such counter-irritants as these. She steps at 
once out of her fairy-land into a cold, bleak, hopeless world. It is 
not that her happiness is gone, her feelings outraged, her vanity 
humbled to the dust—but her trust is broken. Hitherto she has 
believed in good ; now she says bitterly there is no good on the face 
of the earth. She has made for herself an image, which she has 
draped like a god, and, behold! the image is an illusion, after all— 
not even a stock or a stone, but a mist, a vapour, a phantora that has 
passed away and left a blank which all creation seems unable to fill 
up. It is hard to lose the love itself, but the cruel suffering is, that the 
love has wound itself round every trifle of her daily life. Yesterday 
the petty annoyance could not vex her; yesterday the homely 
pleasure, steeped in that hidden consciousness, became a perfect joy. 
And to-day it is all over! To-day there is a mockery in the sun- 
beam, a wail of hopeless sorrow in the breeze. Those gaudy flowers 
do but dazzle her with their unmeaning glare, and the scent of the 
standard-roses would go near to break her heart, but that she feels 
she has neither hope nor heart left. 

Norah Welby had been at least half-an-hour in the garden and one 
sprig of geranium constituted the whole spoils of her basket. It was 
a comfort to be told by a servant that a young woman was waiting to 
speak with her. In her first keen pangs she was disposed, like some 
wounded animal, to bound restlessly from place to place, to seek 
relief in change of scene or attitude. They had not yet subsided 
into the dull, dead ache that prompts the sufferer to hide away in 
a corner and lie there, unnoticed and motionless in the very ex- 
haustion of pain. 

Even a London footman is not generally quick-sighted, and Mr. 
Welby’s was a country-servant all over. Nevertheless, Thomas 
roused himself from his reflections, whatever they might be, and 
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noticed that his young mistress looked “uncommon queer,” as he 
expressed it, when he announced her visitor. She did not seem to 
understand till he had spoken twice, and then put her hand wearily 
to her forehead, while she repeated, vaguely— 

“ A young woman waiting, Thomas? Did she give any name?” 

“It’s the young woman from the Mill,” answered Thomas, who 
would have scorned to usher a person of Miss Draper’s rank into his 
young mistress’s presence with any of the forms he considered proper 
to visitors of a higher standing, and who simply nodded his head 
in the dire¢tion indicated for the benefit of the new arrival, observing 
without further ceremony— 

“Miss Welby ’s in the garden. Come, look sharp! That’s the 
road.” 

And now indeed Norah’s whole countenance and deportment altered 
strangely from what it had been a few minutes ago. Her proud 
little head went up like the crest of a knight who hears the trumpet 
pealing for the onset. There even came a colour into her fair, smooth 
cheek, before so pale and wan. Her deep eyes flashed and glowed 
through the long, dark lashes, and her sweet lips closed firm and 
resolute over the small, white, even teeth. Women have a strange 
power of subduing their emotioris which has been denied to the 
stronger and less impressionable sex; also, when the attack has 
commenced, and it is time to begin fighting in good earnest, they 
get their armour on and betake them to their skill of fence with 
a rapidity that to our slower perceptions seems as unnatural as it is 
alarming. 

The most practised duellists that ever stood on guard might have 
taken a lesson from the attitude of cool, vigilant, uncompromising 
defiance with which Norah received her visitor. 

The latter too, was prepared for battle. Hers, however, was an 
ageressive mode of warfare which requires far less skill, courage, or 
tactics, than to remain on the defensive ; and, never lacking in con- 
fidence, she had to-day braced all her energies: for the encounter. 
Nothing could be simpler than her appearance, more respectful than 
her manner, more demure than her curtsey, as she accosted Miss 
Welby with her eyes cast down to a dazzling bed of scarlet gera- 
niums at her feet. 

The two girls formed no bad specimens of their respective classes 
of beauty, while thus confronting each other— Norah’s chiselled 
features, graceful head, and high bearing, contrasting so fairly 
with the comely face and bright physical ckarms of the miller’s 
daughter. 

“It’s about the time of our Ripley children’s school-feast, Miss 
Welby,” said the latter; “I made so bold as to step up and ask 
whether you would arrange about the tea as usual.” 
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Norah looked very pale, but there was a ring like steel in her voice 
while she replied— 

“‘T expected you, Fanny. I knew you had come home, for I saw 
you yesterday.” 

Fanny assumed an admirable air of unconsciousness. 

“Really, miss,” said she. “ Well, now, I was up water-side in the 
afternoon, and I did make sure it was your carriage as passed over 
Ripley Bridge.” 

It seemed not much of an opening; such as it was, however, Miss 
Welby took advantage of it. Still very grave and pale, she continued 
in a low distinct voice— 

“T have no right to interfere, of course, but still, Fanny, I am 
sure you will take what I say in good part. Do you think now that 
your father would approve of your attending Mr. Archer’s young 
gentlemen in their fishing excursions up the river P ” 

Fanny bowed her head, and managed with cai skill to execute a 
blush. 

“Indeed, miss,” she faltered, “it was only one young gentleman, 
and him the youngest of them as goes to school with Mr. Archer.” 

“Tam quite aware it was Mr. Ainslie, for I am acquainted with 
him,” pursued Norah bravely enough, but, do what she would, there 
was a quiver of pain in her voice when she uttered his name, and for 
a moment Miss Draper felt a sting of compunction worse than all 
the jealousy she had experienced during her interview with Vande- 
leur the previous afternoon. 

“T have no doubt, indeed I know, he is a perfectly gentleman- 
like person,” continued the young lady, as if she was repeating a 
lesson ; “ still, Fanny, I put it to your own good sense whether it 
would not have been wiser to remain at the Mill with your father.” 

«“ Perhaps you're right, miss,” replied the other, acting her part 
of innocent simplicity with considerable success; “and I’m sure I 
didn’t mean no harm—nor him neither, I dare say. But he’s such a 
nice young gentleman. So quiet and careful-like. And he begged 
and prayed of meso hard to show him the way - stream, that indeed, 
miss, I had not the heart to deny him.” 

“Do you mean he asked you to go?” cathe Norah, and the 
next moment wished she had bitten her tongue off before it framed a 
question to which she longed yet dreaded so to hear the answer. 

“Well, miss,” replied Fanny, candidly, “I suppose a young 
woman ought not to believe all that’s told her by a real gentleman 
like Mr. Ainslie; and yet he seems so good and kind and affable, I 
can’t think as he’d want to go and deceive a poor girl like me.” 

Norah felt her heart sink, and a shadow, such as she thought must 
be like the shadow of death, passed over her eyes, but not for an 


instant did her courage fail, nor her self-command desert her at her 
need. 
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“Tt is no question of Mr. Ainslie,” said she with an unmoved face, 
“nor indeed of anybody in particular. I have said my say, Fanny, 
and I am sure you will not be offended, so we will drop the subject, 
if you please. And now, what canI do for you about the school- 
feast ?” 

But Fanny cared very little for the school-feast, or indeed for any- 
thing in the world but the task she had on hand, and its probable 
results, as they affected a new wild foolish hope that had lately risen 
in her heart. With a persistence almost offensive, she tried again 
and again to lead the conversation back to Gerard Ainslie, but again 
and again she was baffled by the quiet resolution of her companion. 
She learned indeed that Miss Welby was somewhat doubtful as to 
whether she should be present at the tea-making in person, but 
beyond this gathered nothing more definite as to that young lady’s 
feelings and intentions than the usual directions about the prizes, the 
usual promise of assistance to the funds. 

For a quarter of an hour or so, Norah, stretched on the rack, bore 
her part in conversation on indifferent subjects in an indifferent tone, 
with a stoicism essentially feminine, and at the expiration of that 
period Fanny Draper departed, sufficiently well pleased with her 
morning’s work. She had altered her opinion now, as most of us do 
alter our opinions in favour of what we wish, and dismissed all com- 
punction from her heart in meddling with an attachment that on 
one side at least seemed to have taken no deep root. “She don’t 
care for him, not really,” soliloquised Miss Fanny, as the wicket- 
gate of the Parsonage clicked behind her, and she turned her steps 
homeward. “I needn’t have gone to worrit and fret so about it 
after all. It’s strange too—such a nice young gentleman, with them 
eyes and hair. But she don’t care for him, nobody needs to tell 
me that—no more nor a stone! ” 

How little she knew. How little we know each other. How 
impossible for one of Fanny Draper’s wilful, impulsive disposition to 
appreciate the haughty reticence, the habitual self-restraint, above 
all, the capability for silent suffering of that higher nature. She 
thought Norah Welby did not care for Gerard Ainslie, and she 
judged as nine out of ten do judge of their fellows, by an outward 
show of. indifference, born of self-scorn, and by a specious composure, 
partly mere trick of manner, partly resulting from inherent pride of 
birth. 

Norah watched the departure of her visitor without moving a 
muscle. Like one in a dream, she marked the steps retiring on the 
gravel, the click of the wicket-gate. Like one in a dream too, she 
walked twice round the+garden, pale, erect, and to all appearance 
tranquil, save that now and then putting her hand to her throat, she 
gasped as if for breath. Then she went slowly into the house, and 
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sought her own room, where she locked the door, and sure that 
none could overlook her, flung herself down on her knees by the 
bedside, and wept the first bitter, scalding, cruel tears of her young 
life. Pride, scorn, pique, propriety, maidenly reserve, these were 
for the. outer world, but here—she had lost him! lost him! lost 
him! and the agony was more than she could bear. 


CuarTerR X. 





AN APPOINTMENT. 
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Tue post arrived at Mr. Archer’s in the middle of breakfast, and 
formed a welcome interruption to the stagnation which was apt to 
settle on that repast. It is not easy for a tutor to make conversation, 
day after day, for three young gentlemen over whom he is placed in 
authority, and who are therefore little disposed to assist him in his 
efforts to set them at ease. Mr. Archer could not forget that, under 
all their assumed respect, he was still ‘ Nobs” directly his back was 
turned; and a man’s spirit must indeed be vigorous to flow un- 
checked by a consciousness that all he says and does will afford 
material for subsequent ridicule and caricature. Also, there are but 
few subjects in common between three wild, hopeful boys, not yet 
launched in the world, and a grave, disappointed, middle-aged man, 
who has borne his share of action and of suffering, has thought out 
half the illusions of life, and lived out all its romance. If he talks 
gravely he bores, if playfully he puzzles, if cynically he demoralises 
them. To sink the tutor is subversive of discipline ; to preserve that 
character, ruinous to good-fellowship; so long and weary silences 
were prone to settle over Mr. Archer’s breakfast-table, relieved 
only by crunching of dry toast, applications for more tea, and a 
hearty consumption of broiled bacon and household bread. Of the 
three pupils, Dolly Egremont suffered these pauses with the most 
impatience, betraying his feelings by restless contortions on his chair, 
hideous grimaces veiled by the tea-urn from Mr. Archer’s eye, and a 
continual looking for the postman (whose arrival could be seen from 
the dining-room windows), unspeakably suggestive of a cheerless 
frame of mind described by himself as suppressed bore. 

Glancing for the hundredth time down the laurel-walk to the 
green gate, he pushed his plate away with a prolonged yawn, nudged 
Gerard, who sat beside him, with an energy that sent half that young 
gentleman’s tea into his breast-pocket, and burst forth as usual in 
misquoted verse— 
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‘* She said the day is dreary, 
He cometh not, she said ; 
None of us seom very cheery, 
And I wish I was in bed! 


Do you know, sir, I think this ‘weak and weary post, bare- 
headed, sweating, knocking at the taverns,’ must have got drunk 
already, and is not coming here at all.” 

Mr. Archer could not help smiling. 

“« How you remember things that are not of the slightest use, Egre- 
mont,” he observed. “ May I ask if you expect any letters of unusual 
importance this morning ? ” 

“It’s not that, sir,” answered Dolly. “But a Government 
functionary, particularly a postman, has no right to be absent from 
his post. Mine is essentially a genius of method. I cannot bear 
anything like irregularity.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” replied Mr. Archer drily. “TI should 
not have thought it, I confess.” 

“« It’s been my character from childhood,” answered Dolly, gravely ; 
“though I must allow both Jerry here, and the Dandy, give me 
many an anxious moment on that score. Not to mention the post- 
man— 

‘* T hold that man the worst of public foes 
Who—look out, here he comes! yes, there he goes!” 


Everybody laughed, for Dolly was a privileged buffoon, and a 
servant entering at the moment with the bag, there was a general 
anxiety evinced while Mr. Archer unlocked it and distributed the 
contents. Three for himself, none for Dolly, two for Burton, and one 
for Gerard Ainslie. 

The latter started and blushed up to his temples with surprise and 
pleasure. It was the first “ Official” he had ever received, and its 
envelope, fresh from the Horse Guards, was stamped with the im- 
portant words “ On Her Majesty’s Service.” 

He tore it open. It contained a sufficiently dry communication, in- 
forming him that he would shortly be gazetted to an ensigncy in an 
infantry regiment, and directing him to acknowledge its receipt to 
an “ obedient servant’ whose name he was quite unable to decipher. 

He pushed the open letter across the table to Mr. Archer, who, 
having just received some information of the same nature, expressed 
no surprise, only observing— 

“We shall be sorry to lose you, Ainslie; it is sooner than I ex- 
pected. Make yourself easy about your examinations. I think you 
are sure to pass.” 

He rose from the table, and the others rushed off to the pupil- 
room, overwhelming their companion with questions, congratulations, 
and chaff. 
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“When must you go, Jerry?” “Are you to join directly, or will 
they give you leave?” ‘Don’t you funk being spun?” “Ts it a 
good regiment ? How jolly to dine at mess every day!” “TI shouldn’t 
like to be a ‘ Grabby’ though ” (this from the Dandy) ; “and, after 
all, I’d rather be a private in the cavalry than an officer in a regi- 
ment of feet !” 

It was obvious that Granville Burton’s range of experience had 
never included stable-duty, and that he was talking of what he knew 
nothing about. 

Gerard Ainslie felt the esprit de corps already rising strong within 
him. 

“Don’t you jaw, Dandy,” he replied indignantly. ‘“ You’re not in 
the service at all yet; and I’ve always heard mine is an excellent 
regiment.” 

“How do you know?” laughed Dolly. ‘ You’ve scarcely been in 
it a quarter of an hour. Never mind, Jerry, we shall be sorry to lose 
you. This old pupil-room will be uncommon slow with nobody but 


me and Dandy to keep the game alive. The Dandy has not an idea 
beyond tobacco— 


‘* Yet it shall be—I shall lower to his level day by day, 
All that’s fine within me growing coarse by smoking pipes of clay.” 
“Pipes, indeed!” exclaimed Burton literally. “I don’t believe 
any fellow in the army smokes better weeds than mine. You told 
me yourself, Dolly, yesterday, under the willows, that you never 
enjoyed a cigar so much as the one I gave you 7 





“Oh! it was sweet, my Granville, to catch the landward breeze, 
A-swing with good tobacco, by the mill beneath the trees, 
While I spooned the miller’s daughter, and we listened to the roar 
Of the wheel that broke the water—and we voted you a bore!” 


replied the incorrigible Dolly. ‘‘ Yes, you have a certain glimmering 
of intellect as regards the Virginian plant, but I shall miss old Jerry 
awfully, just the same. So will you, so will ‘ Nobs,’ so will Fanny 
Draper. Don’t blush, old man. She looked very sweet at you the 
day before yesterday ; and though the Dandy here had thrown his 
whole mind into his collars, he never made a race of it from the time 
she caught sight of you till the finish. Look here! We'll all go 
down together, and you shall wish her good-bye, and I’ll have an 
improving conversation and a drop of mild ale with Grits— 


‘* In yonder chair I see him sit, 
Three fingers round the old silver cup ; 
I see his grey eyes twinkle yet 
At his own jest. He drinks it up. 


A devilish bad jest, too! I say, can’t one of you fellows quote 


something now. I’ve been making all the running, and I’m blown 
at last.” 








‘ 
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“Tt’s about time you were!” observed Burton, who had some 
difficulty in keeping pace with his voluble companion. “You get 
these odds and ends of rhyme mixed up in your head, and when 
you go in for examination, the only thing you'll pass for will be 
a lunatic asylum !” 

“ Not half a bad club neither!” responded Dolly. “I saw a lot 
of mad fellows play a cricket match once—lIncurable Ward against 
Convalescents. The Incurables had it hollow. Beat ’em in one 
innings. I never knew a chap so pleased as the mad doctor. Long- 
stop was very like ‘ Nobs;’ and they all behaved better at luncheon 
than either of you fellows do. Jerry, my boy, you'll come and see 
us before you join. I say, come in uniform, if you can.” 

The propriety of following out this original suggestion might 
have been canvassed at great length, but for the apparition of Mr. 
Archer’s head at the pupil-room door, summoning Ainslie to a 
private interview in his sanctum. 

“You will have to start at once,” observed the tutor, looking 
keenly at his pupil, and wondering why the natural exultation ot 
a youth who has received his first commission should be veiled by a 
shadow of something like regret, “I have a letter from your great 
uncle, desiring you should proceed to London, to-night, if possible. 
It is sharp practice, Ainslie, but you are going to be a soldier, and 
must accustom yourself to march on short notice. I recollect in 
India,—well, that’s nothing to do with it. Can you be ready for 
the evening train ?” 

“The evening train!” repeated the lad ; and again a pre-occupa- 
tion of manner struck Mr. Archer as unusual. ‘“ Oh, yes, sir!” he 
said, after a pause, and added, brightening up, “I should like 
to come and see you again, sir, when I’ve passed, and wish you 
good-bye.” 

Mr. Archer was not an impressionable person, but he was touched ; 
neither was he demonstrative, still he grasped his pupil’s hand with 
unusual cordiality. 

“Tell the servants to pack your things,” said he, ‘and come to 
me again at six o’clock for what money you want. In the meantime, 
if you have any farewells to make, you had better set about them. 
I have nothing further to detain you on my own account.” 

Any farewells to make! Of course he had. One farewell that. 
rather than forego he would have forfeited a thousand commissions 
with a field-marshal’s baton attached to each. He thought his tutor 
spoke meaningly, but this on reflection, he argued, must have been 
fancy. How should anybody have discovered his love for Norah 
Welby? Had he not treasured it up in his own heart, making no 
confidants, and breathing it only to the water-lilies on the marshes? 
Within ten minutes he was speeding across those well-known flats 
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on a fleeter foot than usual, now that he had news of such im- 
portance to communicate at Marston Rectory. The exercise, the 
sunshine, the balmy summer air soon raised his spirits to their 
accustomed pitch. Many a dream had he indulged in during those 
oft-repeated walks to and from the presence of his ladye-love, but 
the visions had-never been so bright, so life-like, and so hopeful as 
to-day ! 

He was no longer the mere schoolboy running over during play- 
hours to worship in hopeless adoration at the feet of a superior being. 
He was a soldier, offering a future, worthy of her acceptance, to the 
woman he loved; he was a knight, ready to carry her colours 
exultingly to death ; he was a man who need not be ashamed of 
offering a man’s devotion and a man’s truth to her who should here- 
after become his wife. Yes; he travelled as far as that before 
he had walked a quarter of a mile. To be sure there was an immense 
deal to be got through in the way of heroism and adventure indis- 
pensable to the working out of his plans in a becoming manner, 
worthy of her andof him. One scene on which he particularly dwelt, 
represented a night-attack and a storming-party, of which, of course, 
he was destined to be the leader. He could see the rockets shooting 
up across the midnight sky; could hear the whispers of the men, in 
their great-coats, with their white havresacks slung, mustered ready 
and willing, under cover of the trenches. He was forming them 
with many a good-humoured jest and rough word of encouragement, 
ere he put himsclf at their head; and now, with the thunder of 
ticldpieces, and the rattle of small-arms, and groans and cheers, and 
shouts and curses ringing in his ears, he was over the parapet, the 
place was carried, the enemy retiring, and a decorated colonel, struck 
down by his own sword, lay before him, prostrate and bleeding to 
the death! <A fab/eau, bright and vivid, if not quite so natural as 
reality. And all this, in order that, contrary to the usages of polite 
warfare, he might strip the said colonel of his decorations, and 
bring them home to lay at Miss Welby’s feet! It was character- 
istic, too, that he never thought of the poor slain officer, nor the 
woman that may have loved him. 

- Altogether, by the time Gerard reached the wicket-gate in the 
Parsonage-wall, his own mind was made up, that ere a few minutes 
elapsed he would be solemnly affianced to Norah, and that their union 
was a mere question of time. Nothing to speak of! Say half-a- 
dozen campaigns, perhaps, with general actions, wounds, Victoria 
Crosses, promotions, and so on, to correspond. 

Why did his heart fail him more than usual when he lifted the 
latch ? Why did it sink down to his very boots when he observed 
no chair, no book, no rickety table, no work-basket, and no white 
muslin on the deserted lawn ? 
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It leaped into his mouth again though, when he saw the drawing- 
room windows shut, and the blinds down. Even its outside has 
a wonderful faculty of expressing that a house is untenanted. And 
long before his feeble summons at the door-bell produced the cook, 
with her gown unhooked and her apron fastened round her waist, 
Gerard felt that his walk had been in vain. 

“Ts Miss Welby at home ?” asked he, knowing perfectly well she 
was not, and giving himself up blindly to despair. 

“ Not at home, sir,” answered the cook, proffering for the expected 
card a finger and thumb discreetly covered by the corner of her 
apron. She knew Gerard by sight, and was slightly interested in 
him, as “ Mr. Archer’s gent. what come after our young lady.” She 
was sorry to see him look so white, and thought his voice strangely 
husky when he demanded, as a forlorn hope, if he could see Mr. 
Welby ? 

“Not here, sir; the family be gone to London,” she answered, 
resolutely ; but added, being merciful in her strength, ‘‘They’ll not 
be away for long, sir. Miss Welby said as they was sure to be bacl: 
in six weeks.” 

Six weeks! Ife literally gasped for breath. The woman was about 
to offer him a glass of water, but he found his voice at last, and 
muttered, more to himself than the servant, ‘ Surely she would write 
tome! I wonder if I shall get a letter?” 

“It’s Mr. Ainslie, isn’t it?” said the cook, who knew perfectly 
well it was. ‘I do think, sir, as there’s a letter for you in the pust- 
bag. I'll step in and fetch it.” 

So she “stepped in and fetched it.” She was a kind-hearted 
woman. Long ago she had lovers of her own. Perhaps, even now, 
she had not quite given up the idea. She was not angry, though 
many women would have been, that Gerard forgot to thank her— 
seizing the precious despatch, and carrying it off to devour it by 
himself, without a word: on the contrary, returning to her scrubbing 
and her dish-scouring, she only observed, “ Poor young chap!” 
comparing him, though disparagingly, with a former swain of her 
own, who was in the pork butchering line, had a shock head of red 
hair, and weighed fourteen stone. 

Out of sight and hearing, Gerard opened his letter with a beating 
heart. Its contents afforded but cold comfort to one who had been 
lately indulging in visions such as his. It was dated late the night 
before, and ran thus :-— 


” 


“Dear Mr. Atnstre,—In case you should call on us to-morrow, 
papa desires me to say that we shall be on our way to London. We 
are going to pay Uncle Edward a visit, and it is very uncertain when 
we return. 
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“T think I caught a glimpse of you fishing at Ripley Bridge 
yesterday, and hope you had good sport. 
‘ “ Yours sincerely, 

«E. WELsy.” 


It was hard to bear. Though he had now a character to support . 
as an officer and a gentleman, I shouldn’t wonder if the tears came 
thick and fast into his eyes while he folded it up. So cold, so distant, 
so unfecling! And that last sentence seemed the cruellest stroke of 
all. Poor boy! A little more experience would have shown him 
how that last sentence explained the whole—would ‘have taught him 
to gather from it the brightest auguries of success. Unless offended, 
she would never have written in so abrupt a strain; and why should 
she be offended, unless she cared for him ? It was like a woman, not 
to resist inflicting that last home-thrust ; yet to a practised adversary 
it would have exposed her weakness, and opened up her whole guard. 
But Gerard was no practised adversary, and he carried a very sore 
heart back with him across the marshes. The only consolation he 
could gather was that Miss Welby had gone to London, and he 
would find her there. In this also he betrayed the simplicity of 
youth. He had yet to discover that London is a very large place 
for a scarch after the person you are most desirous to see, and that, 
when found, the person is likely to be less interested in you there 
than in any other locality on the face of the earth. 


Cuarrer XI. 
A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


NeirHeEr the threatened six weeks, nor even five of them, had elapsed 
before Mr. Welby and his daughter returned to their pretty home. 
She had never felt so glad to get back in her life. Ainslie’s stay in 
London had been so short as to preclude the possibility of his seeking 
Norah with any chance of success, and a combination of feelings, 
amongst which predominated no slight apprehension that her father 
might open the letter, prevented him from trusting one to be for- 
warded to her young mistress by his friend the cook. So Miss Welby 
returned to Marston with a firm conviction that Gerard was still at 
Mr. Archer’s, and would cross the marshes to visit her, fond and 
submissive as usual. She had forgiven him in her own heart long 
ago. It hurt it too much to bear ill-will against its lord. The first 
day she was in London she found a hundred excuses for his fancied 
disloyalty ; the second, shed some bitter tears over her own cold, 
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cruel letter ; by the end of the week had persuaded herself she was 
quite in the wrong, liked him better than ever, and was dying to get 
home again and tell him so. She never doubted the game was in 
her own hands ; and although when the time for return drew near— 
accelerated a whole week at her request—she anticipated the pleasure 
of punishing him just a little for rendering her so unhappy, it was 
with a steadfast purpose to make amends thereafter by such con- 
siderate kindness as should rivet his fetters faster than before. 

She had said they were to be away six weeks; therefore, she told 
herself there could be no chance of his coming over for awhile, until 
he had learnt by accident they had returned. Nevertheless, on the 
very first day, she established herself, with chair, table, and work- 
basket, on the lawn under the lime-tree ; and was very much disap- 
pointed when tea-time came, and he had not arrived. 

Next day it rained heavily, and this she esteemed fortunate, 
because, as she argued somewhat inconsequently, it would have pre- 
vented his coming at any rate, and would afford another twenty-four 
hours for the usual tide of country gossip to carry him the news of 
her return. The foliowing morning she was sure of him, and her 
face, when she came down to breakfast, looked as bright and pure as 
the summer sky itself. 

It was Norah’s custom to hold a daily interview with the cook at 
eleven o’clock, avowedly for the purpose of ordering dinner; that is 
to say, this domestic wrote down a certain programme on a slate, of 
which, if she wished the repast to be well dressed, it was good policy 
in her young lady to approve. On these occasions the whole eco- 
nomy of the household came under discussion, and those arrange- 
ments were made on which depended the excellence of the provender, 
the tidiness of the rooms, the softness of the beds, and the orderly 
conduct of the servants. The third morning, then, after her arrival, 
the cook, an inveterate gossip, having exhausted such congenial 
subjects as soap, candles, stock, dripping, and table-linen, bethought 
herself of yet one more chance to prolong their interview. 

“The letters had all come to hand safe,” she hoped, “ according 
to the directions Miss Welby left for forwarding of them correct.” 

Miss Welby frankly admitted they arrived in due course. 

The cook had been “ careful to post them herself regular, so as 
there could be no mistake. All but one. She’d forgotten to mention 
it, and that was the very day as Miss Welby left.” 

Norah’s heart leaped with a wild hope. Could it be possible that 
cruel, odious, vile production had never reached him after all ? 

The cook proceeded gravely to excuse herself. 

“She had seen the address—it was the only letter in the box; 
the young gentleman come over himself that very morning, while 
she (the cook) was cleaning up. He seemed anxious, poor young 
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gentleman ! and looked dreadful ill, so she made bold to give it him 
then and there. She hoped as she done right.” 

Norah’s cheek turned pale. He looked ill—poor, poor fellow! 
And he was anxious. Of course he was. No doubt he had hurried 
over to explain all, and had found her gone, leaving that cruel letter 
(how she hated it now!) to cut him to the heart. She had been rash, 
passionate, unkind, unjust! She had lowered both herself and him. 
Never mind. He would be here to-day, in an hour at the latest ; 
and she would beg pardon, humbly, fondly, promising never to mis- 
trust nor to vex him again. No; there were no more orders. The 
cook had done quite right about the letters, and they would dine at 
half-past seven as usual. 

It was a relief to be left alone again with her own thoughts. It 
was a happiness to look at the lengthening shadows creeping inch 
by inch across the lawn, and expect him every moment now, as 
luncheon came and went, and the afternoon passed away. But the 
shadows overspread the whole lawn, the dew began to fall, the 
dressing-bell rang, and still no Gerard Ainslie. 

Mr. Welby attributed his daughter’s low spirits during dinner to 
reaction after the excitement of a London life. He had felt it him- 
self many years ago, and shuddered with the remembrance even now. 
At dessert a bright thought struck him, and he looked up. 

“ It’s the archery meeting to-morrow at Oakover. Isn’t it, Norah ? 
My dear, hadn’t you better go?” 

“T think I shall,” answered Miss Welby, who fully intended it. 
“ Perhaps Lady Baker will take me. If she can’t, I must fall back 
on the Browns.” 

“My dear, I will take you myself,” replied her father stoutly, 
while he filled his glass. 

She looked pleased. 

“Oh, papa, how nice! But, dear, you'll be so dreadfully bored. 
There’s a cold dinner, you know. And the thing lasts all day, and 
dancing very likely at night. However, we can come away before 
that.” 

“ You’re an unselfish girl, Norah,” said her father, “as you always 
were. I tell you I’ll go, and I’ll stay and see it out if they dance 
till dawn. You shall drive me there with the ponies, and they can 
come back and bring the brougham for us at night. No, you 
needn’t thank me, my dear. I’m not so good as you think. I want 
to have a few hours in Vandeleur’s library, for I’m by no means 
satisfied with the “Sea-breeze Chorus” in any of my editions here: 


- It seems clear one word at least must be wrong. The whole spirit 


of the ‘ Medea,’ the ‘ Hecuba,’ and, indeed, every play of Euripides— 
But I won’t inflict a Greek particle—no, nor a particle of Greek—on 
you, my dear. Ring the bell, and let’s have some tea.” 
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So Norah went to bed, after another day of disappointment, buoyed 
up once more by hope,—Gerard was sure to be at the archery meet- 
ing. Mr. Archer’s young gentlemen always made a point of attend- 
ing these gatherings; and Dolly Egremont had, on one occasion, 
even taken a prize. “ Yes,” thought Miss Welby, “to-morrow, at 
last, I am sure to meet him. Perhaps he is offended. Perhaps he 
won’t speak to me. Never mind! He’ll see I’m sorry at any rate, 
and he’ll know that I haven’t left off caring for him. Yes, I’ll put 
on that lilac he thought so pretty. It’s a little worn, but I don’t 
mind. I hope it won’t rain! I wish to-morrow was come!” 

To-morrow came, and it didn’t rain. Starting after luncheon in 
the pony-carriage, Norah and her father agreed that this was one of 
the days sent expressly from Paradise for breakfasts, fétes, pic-nics, 
&c., but which so rarely reach their destination. 

At Oakover everything seemed in holiday dress for the occasion. 
The old trees towered in the full luxuriance of summer foliage. The 
lawn, fresh mown, smiled smooth and comely, like a clean-shaved 
face. The stone balustrades and gravel walks glared and glittered 
in the sun. ‘The garden was one blaze of flowers. Already a 
flapping marquee was being pitched for refreshments, and snowy 
bell-tents dotted the sward, for the different purposes of marking 
scores, assorting prizes, and carrying on flirtations. The targets, 
leaning backward in jovial defiance, offered their round bluff faces 
with an air that seemed to say “ Hit me, if you can /” and it is but 
justice to admit that, in one or two instances, they had paid the 
penalty of their daring with a flesh wound or so about the rims. 

When Mr. Welby and his daughter arrived on the ground, a few 
flights of arrows had already been shot, and the archers were walking 
in bands to and fro between the butts, with a solemnity that denoted 
the grave nature of their pastime. Well might old Froissart, on 
whose countrymen, indeed, a flight of English arrows made no slight 
impression, describe our people as “ taking their pleasure sadly, after 
the manner of their nation.” 

If there was one social duty which Mr. Vandeleur fulfilled better 
than another, it was that of receiving his guests. He had the knack 
of putting people at ease from the outset. He made them feel they 
were conferring a favour on himself by visiting his home, while at 
the same time he preserved so much of dignity and self-respect as 
conveyed the idea that to confer favours on such a man was by no 
means waste of courtesy. For Mr. Welby he had a cordial greeting 
and a jest, for Norah a graceful compliment and a smile. 

“The shooters have already begun, Miss Welby,” said he, turning 
to welcome a fresh batch of guests ; ‘and there’s tea in the large tent. 
If you miss your chaperone at any time you will be sure to find him 
in the library.” 
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So Norah walked daintily on towards the targets, and many an eye 
followed her with approving glances as she passed. It is not every 
woman who can walk across a ball-room, a lawn, or such open 
space, unsupported, with dignity and ease. Miss Welby’s undulating 
figure never looked so well as when thus seen aloof from others, 
moving smooth and stately, with a measured step and graceful 
bearing peculiarly her own. The smooth, elastic gait was doubtless 
the veil of physical symmetry, but the inimitable charm of manner 
sprang from combined modesty and self-respect within. 

W elby, a few paces behind, felt proud of his handsome daughter, 
looked it, and was not ashamed even to profess his olndaatios. 
There was a quaking heart all the time though under this attractive 
exterior. With one eager, restless glance Norah took in the whole 
company, and Gerard was not there. Worse still, Dolly Egremont 
had just made a “ gold,” and Dandy Burton was shooting aimlessly 
over the target. 

Poor Norah began to be very unhappy. Luckily, however, she 
got hold of Lady Baker, and that weleome dowager, who was rather 
deaf, rather blind, and rather stupid, offered the best possible refuge 
till a fellow-pupil should come up to make his bow, and she might 
ask—in a roundabout way, be sure—what had become of Gerard 
Ainslie. 

Mr. Archer’s young gentlemen had hitherto taken advantage with 
considerable readiness of the very few opportunities that “offered 
themselves to pay attention to Miss W elby. To-day, nevertheless, 
perverse fate decreed that both Egremont and Burton should be so 
interested in their shooting as to remain out of speaking distance. 
The Dandy, indeed, took his hat off with an elaborate flourish, but 
having been captured, in the body at least, by a young lady in pink, 
was unable, for the present, to do more than express with such mute 
homage his desire to lay himself at Miss Welby’s feet. 

It was weary work that waiting, waiting for the one dear face. 
Weary work to see everybody round her merry-making, and to be 
hungering still for the presence that would turn this penance into a 
holiday for herself as it was for the rest. There was always the hope 
that he might come late with Mr. Archer, who had not appeared. 
And to so frail a strand Norah clung more and more tenaciously as 
the day went down, and this her last chance died out too. Even 
Lady Baker remarked the worn, weary look on that pale face, and 
proposed the usual remedy for a heart-ache in polite circles, to go 
and have some tea. 


“This standing so long would founder a troop-horse, my dear,” 


said her ladyship. ‘“ Let’s try for a cup of tea. Mr. Vandeleur told 
me it was ready two hours ago.” 


Norah assented willingly enough. Te might be in the tent after 
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all, and for a while this spark of hope kindled into flame, and then 
went out like the rest. 

In the tent, however, were collected the smartest of the county 
people, including several young gentlemen professed admirers of Miss 
Welby. They gathered round her the instant she appeared. Partly 
yielding to the exigencies of society, partly to the force of habit, 
partly to intense weariness and vexation, she joined in their talk, 
accepting the incense offered her with a liveliness of tone and manner 
betrayed for the first time to-day. Lady Baker began to think her 
young friend was “rather giddy for a clergyman’s daughter, and 
a contirmed flirt, like the rest of them.” 

And so the day wore on, and the shooters unstrung their bows, 
making excuses for their inefficiency. Presently, the prizes were 
distributed, the company adjourned into the house, rumours went about 
of an impromptu dance, and people gathered in knots, as if somewhat at 
a loss till it should begin. Mr. Vandeleur moving from group to 
group, with pleasant words and smiles, at last stopped by Norah, 
and keeping on the deafest side of Lady Baker, observed in a low 
tone— 

* Your father is still wrestling hard with a Greck mis-print in the 
library. He won’t want you to go away for hours yet. We think 
of a little dancing, Miss Welby ; when would you like to begin ?” 

It was flattering to be thus made queen of the revels ; he meant it 
should be, and she felt it so. Still she was rather glad that Lady 
Baker did not hear. She was glad, too, that her host did not secure 
her for the first quadrille when she saw Dandy Burton advancing 
with intention in his eye, and she resolved to extract from that self- 
satisfied young gentleman all the information for which she pined. 

Vandeleur had debated in his own mind whether he should dance 
with her or not, but, having a certain sense of the fitness of things, 
decided to abstain. 

“No! hang it!” he said to himself that morning while shaving ; 
“after a fellow ’s forty it’s time to shut up. I’ve had a queerish 
dance or two in my day, and I can’t complain. Ilow I could open 
their eyes here if I chose !”’ and he chuckled, that unrepentant sinner, 
over sundry well-remembered scenes of revelry and devilry in the 
wild wicked times long ago. 

The band struck up, the dancers paired, the set was forming, and 
Burton, closely pursued by Dolly Egremont, secured his partner. 

“Too late!” exclaimed the triumphant cavalier to his fellow- 
pupil. ‘ Miss Welby’s engaged. Besides, Dolly, she considers you 
too fat to dance.”’ 

An indignant disclaimer from Miss Welby was lost in Dolly’s good- 
humoured rejoinder. 

“You go for a waist, Dandy,” said he, “and I for a chest—that’s 
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all the difference. Besides, it’s a well-known fact that the stoutest 
men always dance the lightest. You’ve got a square—Miss Welby 
will, perhaps, give me the next round— 


‘¢ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud 
Dandy ! you dress too low, you dance too loud.” 


But Miss Welby was afraid she couldn’t—didn’t think she should 
waltz at all—felt a little headache, and wondered how Mr. Egremont 
could talk such nonsense! Then she took her station by her partner, 
and began. It was more difficult to pump the Dandy than she ex- 
pected. In the first place he had thrown his whole mind into his 
costume, which indeed, it is but justice to admit, left nothing to be 
desired ; secondly, what little attention he might otherwise have 
spared, was distracted by the unconcealed admiration lavished on him 
by his vis-d-vis, the young lady in pink; and thirdly, his own idea 
of conversation was a running fire of questions, without waiting for 
answers, alternated by profuse compliments, too personal to be quite 
agreeable. 

“Don’t you waltz, Miss Welby ? ” said he, the instant they paused 
to allow of the side couples performing the dignified motions they 
had themselves executed. ‘‘ You’ve got just the figure for waltzing ; 
I’m sure you must waltz well. Now I think of it, I fancy I’ve seen 
you waltz with Gerard Ainslie.” — 

Perhaps he had. Perhaps that was the reason she didn’t waltz 
now. Perhaps she had made this absentee a promise that men 
selfishly exact, andeven loving women accord rather unwillingly, never 
to waltz with anybody else. Perhaps a difference of opinion at a 
previous archery meeting of which we have heard may have arisen 
from a discussion on this very subject. I knownot. At any rate, 
here was an opening, and Norah took advantage of it. 

‘“‘He’s a good waltzer—Mr. Ainslie,” said she, drearily. “ Why 
is he not here to-night ?” 

“Do you think he is quite a good waltzer ?”’ asked her partner. 
“‘He dances smoothly enough, but don’t you think he holds himself 
too stiff? And then, a fellow can’t dance, you know, if It’s 
your turn to go on!” 

An untimely interruption, while she carried out a ridiculous panto- 
mime with the gentleman opposite—a swing with both hands in the 
Dandy’s—and a return to the previous question. 

“You were going to tell me why Mr. Ainslie didn’t come with 
you.” 

“T don’t want to talk about Ainslie,” answered the Dandy, with a 
killing smile. ‘I want to talk about yourself, Miss Welby. That’s 
a charming dress you’ve got on. I had no idea lilac could The 
others are waiting for us to begin.” 
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And so the grand round came, and still Norah had not extorted an 
answer to the question next her heart. She looked paler and more 
dejected than ever when her partner led her through the dancing- 
room, proposing wine-and-water, ices, and such restoratives. She 
was very heart-sick and tired—tired of the dancing, the music, the 
whole thing—not a little tired of Dandy Burton himself and his 
platitudes. Succour, however, was at hand. Vandeleur had been 
watching her through the whole quadrille, only waiting his oppor- 
tunity. He pounced on it at once. 

“You find the heat oppressive, Miss Welby,” said he, extricating 
her from Burton’s arm, and offering his own. “I never can keep 
this room cool enough. Let me take you to the conservatory, where 
there is plenty of air, and a fountain of water besides to souse you 
if you turn faint.” 

_ It was a relief to hear his cheerful, manly tones after the Dandy’s 
rapid sentences. She took his arm gratefully, and accompanied him, 
followed by meaning glances from two or three observant ladies, who 
would not have minded seeing their own daughters in the same 
situation. 


, 


Cuarrer XII. 
REACTION. 


“Tins is delightful!” exclaimed Norah, drawing a full breath of 
the pure, cool night air, that played through the roomy conservatory, 
and looking round in admiration on the quaintly-twisted pillars, the 
inlaid pavement, the glittering fountain, and the painted lanterns 
hanging amongst broad-leafed tropical plants and gorgeous flowers. It 
seemed a different world from the ball-room, and would have been 
Paradise, if only Gerard had been there ! 

“JT am glad you like it, Miss Welby,” said Vandeleur, with a 
flattering emphasis on the pronoun. ‘ Now sit down, while I get 
you some tea, and I’ll give you leave to go and dance again directly 
I see more colour in your face. I take good care of you, don’t 1?” 

“You do, indeed!” she answered gratefully, for to the wounded, 
anxious heart there was something both soothing and reassuring in 
the kindly manner and frank, manly voice. 

A certain latent energy, a suppressed power, lurked about Vande- 
leur, essentially pleasing to women, and Norah felt the influence of 
these male qualities to their full extent while he brought her the 
promised tea, disposed her chair out of the draught, and seated him- 
self by her side. 

Then he led the conversation gradually to the news she most 
desired to hear. It was Vandeleur’s habit to affect a good-humoured 


’ 
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superiority in his intercourse with young ladies, as of a man who was 
so much their senior, that he might profess interest without consequence 
and admiration without impertinence. Perhaps he found it answer. 
Perhaps, after all, it was but the result of an inherent bonhommie, and 
a frankness bordering on eccentricity. At any rate, he began in his 
usual strain— 

“How kind of you, Miss Welby, to come and sit quietly with an 
old gentleman in an ice-house, when you might be dancing. forty 
miles an hour with a young one in an oven. Dandy Burton, or 
whatever his name is—the man with the shirt-front—must hate me 
pretty cordially. That’s another conquest, Miss Welby ; and so is 
his friend, the fat one. You spare none of us. Old and young! No 
quarter. No forgiveness. Let me put your cup down!” 

“T like the fat one best,” she answered, smiling, while she gave 
him her cup. 

He moved away to place it in safety, and she did not fail to notice 
with gratitude that he kept his back turned while he proceeded :— 

“The other’s the flower of them all, Miss Welby, to my fancy, and 
I am very glad I was able to dohim a turn. He got his commission, 
you know, the very day you left Marston. I should think he must 
have joined by now. I dare say he is hard at work at the goose-step 
already.” 

When he looked at her again, he could see by the way her whole 
face had brightened that she heard this intelligence for the first time. 
He observed, with inward satisfaction, that there could have been no 
interchange of correspondence; and reflecting that young ladies 
seldom read the papers very diligently, or interest themselves in 
gazettes, was able to appreciate the value of the news he had just 
communicated. 

Norah preserved her self-command as, whatever may be their 
weakness under physical pressure, the youngest and simplest woman 
can in a moral emergency. It was unspeakable relief to learn there 
was a reason for his past neglect and present non-appearance; but 
she felt on thorns of anxiety to hear where he had gone, what he was 
doing, when there would be a chance of seeing him again ; and there- 
fore she answered in a calm, cold voice that by no means deceived 
her companion— 

“T never heard a word of it! Iam very glad for Mr. Ainslie’s 
sake. I believe he was exceedingly anxious to get his commission. 
Oh! Mr. Vandeleur, how kind of you to interest yourself about him.” 

“ We are all interested in him, I think, Miss Welby,” he answered 
with a meaning smile. ‘I told you long ago I thought he had the 
makings of a man about him. Well, he has got a fair start. We 
won’t lose sight of him, any of us; but you know he must follow up 
his profession.” 
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She knew it too well, and would not have stood in the way of his 
success ; no, not to have seen him every day, and all day long. And 
now, while she felt it might be years before they would meet again, 
there was yet a pleasure in talking of him, after the suspense and un- 
certainty of the last three days, that threw a reflected glow of interest 
even on the person to whom she could unbosom herself. Next to 
Gerard, though a long way off, and papa, of course, she felt she liked 
Mr. Vandeleur better than anybody. 

He read her like a book, and continued to play the same game. 

“T thought you would be pleased to know about him,” said he, 
keeping his eyes, according to custom, averted from her face. ‘The 
others are all very well, but Ainslie is really a promising lad, and 
some day, Miss Welby, you and I will be proud of him. But he’s 
only reached the foot of the ladder yet, and it takes a long time to 
get to the top. Come, Miss Welby, your tea has done you good. 
You’re more like yourself again; and do you know that is a very 
becoming dress you have got on? ? I wish I was young enough to 
dance with you, but I’m not, so P’ll watch you instead. It’s no com- 
pliment to you to say you’re very good to look at indeed.”’ 

“T am glad you think so,” she answered, quitting his arm at the 
door of the dancing-room; and he fancied, though it was probably 
only fancy, that she had leaned heavier on it while they returned. 
At any rate, Vandeleur betook himself to the society of his other 
guests, by no means dissatisfied with the progress he had made. 

And Norah embarked on the intricacies of the “ Lancers,’ under 
the pilotage of Dolly Egremont, who contrived to make her laugh 
heartily more than once before the set was finished. She recovered 
her spirits rapidly. After all, was she not young, handsome, well- 
dressed, admired, and fond of dancing? She put off reflection, mis- 
givings, sorrow, memories, and regrets, till the ball was over at least. 
Lady Baker, dull as she might be, was yet sufficiently a woman to 
notice the change in her young friend’s demeanour, and having seen 
her come from the conservatory on their host’s arm, not only drew 
her own conclusions, but confided them to her neighbour, Mrs. 
Brown. 

“« My dear,” said her ladyship, “ I’ve found out something. Mr. 
Vandeleur will marry again ;—you mark my words. And he’s made 
his choice in this very room to-night.” 

Mrs. Brown, a lady of mature years, with rather a false smile, and 
very false teeth, showed the whole of them, well-pleased, for she 
owned a marriageable daughter, at that moment flirting egregiously 
with Vandeleur, in the same room; but her face fell when Lady 
Baker, whose impartial obtuseness spared neither friend nor foe, con- 
tinued in the same monotonous voice— 

“He might do worse, and he might do better. He’s done some 
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foolish things in his life, and perhaps he thinks it’s time to reform. 
I hope he will, I’m sure. She’s giddy and flighty, no doubt; but I 
dare say it’s the best thing for him, after all!” 

Mrs. Brown assenting, began to have doubts about her daughter’s 
chance. 

“Who isit? and how d’ye know ?”’ she demanded rather austerely, 
though in a guarded whisper. 

“It’s Norah Welby, and I heard him ask her,” replied Lady 
Baker recklessly, and in an audible voice. 

“Poor girl! I pity her!” said the other, touching her forehead, 
as she passed into the supper-room and commenced on cold chicken 
and tongue. 

She pitied herself, poor Norah, an hour afterwards, looking blankly 
out from the brougham window on the dismal grey of the summer’s 
morning. Papa was fast asleep in his corner, satisfied with his 
victory over the Greek particle, and thoroughly persuaded that his 
darling had enjoyed her dance. The pleasure, the excitement was 
over, and now the reaction had begun. It seemed so strange, so 
blank, so sad, to leave one of these festive gatherings, and not to have 
danced with Gerard, not even to have seen him; worse than all, to 
have no meeting in anticipation at which she could tell him how she 
had missed him, for which she could long and count the hours as she 
used to do when every minute brought it nearer yet. What was the 
use of counting hours now, when years would intervene before she 
should look on his frank young face, hear his kind, melodious voice ? 
Her eyes filled and ran over, but papa was fast asleep, so what did it 
signify ? She was so lonely, so miserable! In all the darkness there 
was but one spark of light, in all the sorrow but one grain of consola- 
tion. Strangely enough, or rather, perhaps, according to the laws 
of sympathy and the force of association, that light, that solace seemed 
to identify themselves with the presence and companionship of Mr. 
Vandeleur. 


J. Wuyte MELVILLE. 




















WHAT IS PROGRESS, AND ARE WE PROGRESSING ? 


WERE we intending to write a scientific treatise and not a brief 
article, it is obvious that our first task, preliminary to finding the 
criterion of true Progress, would be to determine, to the best of our 
ability, the true End of human existence. Beyond question, what- 
ever serves to advance that end is progress; whatever tends to delay 
it, retrogression. This is no place, however, to enter upon the vast 
field of argument to be traversed to reach any rational conclusion 
respecting this end, or to glance at the various ideas of it which 
the disciples of different theological and ethical systems neces- 
sarily entertain. For all practical purposes we believe we may 
proceed by a shorter road, and assume that, whatever be the ultimate 
end of human existence, its present purpose must include the healthful 
exercise of all the powers, and gratification of the normal desires of 
our nature in due order of rank, the noblest first, the less noble 
subordinately. Roughly speaking, we may call such exercise and 
gratification, Happiness, and the due supremacy of the moral powers 
over the rest, Virtue. Viewed in this light, the great but often dis- 
puted doctrine, that Virtue and not Happiness is the primary end of 
our being, will be readily admitted without reference to higher 
theological considerations. No one imagines that anarchy of the 
inner realm, the subjugation of reason and conscience by passion, the 
preference of sensual pleasure to the joy of the affections and the in- 
tellect, or cowardly escape from pain when duty or faith commands 
us to encounter it—no one imagines that this would realise the ideal 
of individual life, any more than a reign of violence and injustice 
would realise that of national prosperity. 

Our first question, then, may thus be answered. True National 
Progress is the progress both of the nation in its corporate capacity 
and of the individuals composing it, in Virtue, in the first place, 
and in Happiness subordinately. In a country where such progress 
was taking place, we should see crime and vice constantly diminish, 
and sobriety, chastity, honesty, justice, and honour, in a word, 
all the dictates of reason and conscience, assume more and more 
ascendancy over interest and passion, and more completely regulate 
both national policy and private affairs. And we should also see 
pauperism and disease and ignorance diminish, and health, 
wealth, education, literature, art, science and useful inventions, 
in a word, all the constituent elements of Happiness, more and more 
spread and increase. 
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Our second question follows naturally. Is such progress as this to 
be traced in England ¥ 

Let us start from the Annus Mirabilis 1851,—that era of bright 
dreams which opened with the first Great Exhibition, 
things then and now as best we may. 

P sali Virtue may be measured by three tests. By the negative 
test of recorded evil. By the positive test of ascertainable good. By 
the test of the current moral feeling of the day. 

1. We are all but too much inclined to think of morality as a 
negative law. ‘The Ten Commandments hang over the chancel of 
most Christian minds; not the two commandments of the newer 
law. It comes to us naturally to think of public virtue as if it 
ineant only the absence of vice and violence. We need not pause 
now to expose this error. Let us admit that the growth of public 
virtue, at all events, includes the dwindling of erime and vice. How 
stands it as regards the Crime of England now ? 

There were in England and Wales in 1851 convicted for indlint 
able offences, 21,579 persons. 

There were in 1865, tor the same offences, convicted 14,740.! 

There were, eight years ago (when we first have knowledge of their 
numbers), 133,900 persons belonging to the “ dangerous” class—in- 
cluding known thieves, receivers of stolen goods, unfortunate women, 
and tramps. ‘There are now only 116,500, all the classes having 
diminished except the tramps.” 





and compare’ 


| 


In 1851 there were 70 capital convictions. In 1865 there were 
20 expital convictions. 

These figures certainly indicate considerable advance, especially 
when we bear in mind that from 1851 to 1866 the population has 
increased from seventeen to twenty-one millions. It has also always 
to be taken into account that increased civilisation and increased 
facility of locomotion are tantamount to increased temptations to, and 
increased facilities for, committing crime. These considerations would 
diminish the significance even of an advance in the returns of crime. 
Viewed in connection with so great a diminution they are highly 
satisfactory.” 

A minor class of offences, very significant of the moral state of the 
masses, is also diminishing; namely, Cruelty to Animals. The excel- 
lent Society for preventing such cruelty, while obtaining about 4,000 
convictions a year, ure persuaded that the offence, on the whole, is 

Judicial Statistics, 1866. (2) Ibid., pp. viii. xii. 

(3) Though dealing only inthis paper with England and Wales, we cannot réfrain from 
noting the still more marvellous decrease which has taken place in the crime of Ireland. 
According to the census of 1851, there were in jail in that country 15,898 persons. 


According to that of 1861, there were 4,217. There are now about 3,000. The exodus 


and other changes have contributed to this result, but its real cause is, beyond all doubt, the 
influence of the Convict System of Sir W. Crofton in the thorough repression of crime 
and reformation of criminals, 
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becoming less common; the more odious sports are stopped, the 
condition of the cab-horses and costermongers’ donkeys somewhat 
amended. The abolition of Smithfield Market at the beginning of 
our period was a step in advance. 

But if things are better, it must be confessed they are still bad 
enough. We have already spoken of the 116,000 men, women, and 
children of the “dangerous” class, including among them 22,000 
known thieves, adult and juvenile. There were last year 300,000 
offences summarily convicted by the magistrates, and it is calculated 
on certain well-ascertained data that, in proportion to these, 1,100,000 
other offences liable to summary conviction must haye gone un- 
punished. There were also in 1864, 135 murders and 279 cases of 
manslaughter.” These are sufficiently ugly items in the moral stock- 
taking of the nation. 


But, beside the crimes for which committals and convictions are 
registered, there is an enormous class of delinquencies which only in 
extreme cases finds its way into police reports, but which is of far 
greater importance than the former in a sound estimate of public 
virtue. He who will note down in England for a year the facts that 
come under his observation bearin g on the common morality, will find 
actual crime occupying a very small proportion of his memoranda. 
Perhaps he will have his pocket picked in a crowd ; probably he will 
see a drunken assault or two; possibly his house may be entered by 
burglars, or his name be forged on a cheque. But these events 
happen at most once or twice in a year. What he will experience every 
day, almest every hour, is, that he lives in the midst of such a morass 
of fraud and deception that it is hard to find where he can put his foot 
on sound ground. If he look at public affairs—to speak only of the 
past year and the most outrageous cases — he sees the Bribery 
inquiries. If he look at the great banking system, he beholds such 
failures as that of Overend and Gurney, and the ruins left by the 
panic ; ruins over which the “bears” pursue fresh games unpunished, 
although they have wrought misery to which the ravages of a gang of 
Neapolitan banditti would have been trifling. If he look to the rail- 
ways, which are becoming to the national life what the arterial system 
is to the body, he finds such stupendous swindles as the transactions 
of the North British and the London, Chatham and Dover companies. 
Turning from such gigantic dishonesties, he notes the evidences of 
the probity of retail traders which his private experience supplies. 
He finds his bread, his wine, beer, tea, sugar, coffee, spices, milk, all 
and each of them adulterated, and the medicinal drugs which are to 
heal all the diseases so produced, themselves the vilest of shams and 
poisons. He finds the measure of every picce of stuff, and tape, and 

(1) Judicial Statistics, 1866, p. xiv. (2) Registrar General’s Report, 1866. 
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thread he buys ticketed falsely. His grocer, butcher, chandler, and 
baker continually send him their goods weighed in false balances. 
His servants receive percentages from every tradesman he employs,. 
and repay them by ordering twice the quantities of goods he needs, 
and winking at the bad articles and false measures delivered. 
Receivers of stolen goods, under the names of old-clothesmen and’ 
hareskin vendors, prowl round his kitchen from day-break to tempt 
to the sale of “ perquisites,” each of which is a theft. He sells his 
furniture, and there is a “knock-out’’ at the auction. He takes his 
wife’s jewels to the wealthiest jewellers in London, and they combine 
to beat him down and close his market. 

Along with all these trade dishonestics and an integral part of 
them, is a system of lying so outrageous that it becomes a proof of 
rustic ignorance to accept anything that is spoken behind a counter 
as even probably true. That the goods to be sold are good, or new, 
or cheap, or durable, or likely to suit the buyer’s purpose; that they 
will be made at a certain time, or delivered at a given date; that a 
certain quantity will be needed for the purposes specified,—these, and 
a hundred other things, will, in the most deliberate and unblushing 
manner, be falsely asserted, not once or twice, or in certain shops, 
but well-nigh everywhere and always. Trade being plentiful, there is 
less need to preserve the custom of individuals by fidelity, and the 
moral offence of broken promises never seems to enter into anybody’s 
calculation. 

If the dead who have entered the world of realities can behold 
our state, how this vile jarring of ceaseless lics must reach them, 
uglier and more discordant far than all the grinding sounds of 
our eternal traffic; a moral atmosphere fouler than the canopy of 
smoke over our blackened cities ! 

Is it to be believed that in a country where these things are every- 
day matters (so much matters of every day, that as we write of them 
we feel ashamed to rehearse facts so familiar), public virtue has its 
chief antithesis in the offences of the street pickpocket or the gar- 
rotter? Assuredly not so. The crime of England may be a scar on 
the surface, but its commercial corruption is the rottenness of the 
bones. The fact that the offenders are not of the criminal class, not 
outcast wretches, born of races of thieves, but wealthy speculators 
living in splendour, rich tradesmen, well-off servants, keeping up all 
outward show of respectability, subscribing to charities, and attending 
every Sunday in churches and chapels where a standard of all but 
superhuman purity is set up as if for their ordinary guidance, this 
fact is what makes the matter so terrible. When we ask, Are these 
things worse than in 1851? the answer can hardly be evaded. They 
are worse. True, many of them, such as the adulterations of food, 
have been common for generations. Shopkeepers in Defoe’s time 
kept bags of false coin to pass off upon unwary customers. Broken 
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banks and fraudulent companies have been common since banks were 
founded, or the South Sea bubble arose. But we can hardly be mis- 
taken in maintaining that such audacious, all-pervading roguery, 
from the highest regions of finance to the smallest detail of petty 
shopkeeping, has not been known before. Some of the forms of theft 
are new; many are more common ; all more cynically acknowledged. 
Not one has been dealt with by the legislature in a manner effectually 
to diminish or stop it. The highways of the nation are clogged with 
the mire, and none are found to care enough for the public morality 
to put in action the parliamentary power which might clear at. least a 
portion of it away. Whoever has been accustomed from time to time 
to visit foreign countries, cannot fail to have remarked how the con- 
fidence in English probity (once well-nigh unlimited) has dwindled. 
Neither as a nation ready to draw the sword in the cause of 
justice, nor yet as individuals whose promise is a bond, do we hold the 
position we did a few yearsago. Nay, we are not only visibly growing 
less honourable in our dealings, but those dealings (so far as trade is 
concerned) are becoming so involved in frauds and deceits, that it is 
hard to see how we are to redeem our character, and send out again 
honest goods and just measures. Each single rogue makes things 
worse by inventing a new trick, which lesser rogues must imitate, 
or be left behind in the race of competition ; while twenty honest men 
cannot foil the rogue’s trick, but only land themselves in bankruptcy 
if they refuse to copy it. For the old maxim, “ Honesty is the best 
policy,” experience has substituted the truer aphorism, “ The honest 
tradesman must go to the wall.” 

We may perhaps balance these facts by opposing ones which testify 
to moral progress in other directions ; but they are very grave, very 
lamentable, and we do but show how the evil has worked its way if 
we can treat it as venial. To the vast extension of commerce and 
industry, and the comparative declension of other elements of opposing 
tendency in the national life, must of course be attributed the mis- 
chief. During the last sixteen years the commercial class has risen 
numerically by more than 100,000, and the industrial by 700,000 ; 
while the agricultural has dwindled by 750,000." The relative wealth 
and importance of the two has meanwhile altered in far more rapid 
ratio. It was inevitable that, in such a state of things, the besetting 
sin of the country and age should be improbity, and not the vio- 
lence or rapine which belong to an earlier stage. As brigands grow 
in the Abruzzi, so cheating tradesmen grow in London. But that the 
sin should be so enormous as it is, for that there seemed no necessity. 

Besides crime and commercial dishonesty, the chief enemies of 
public virtue, are, of course, the two great vices of drunkenness and 
unchastity. There were in 1865, 105,000 cases of drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct dealt with by the magistrates ;* and 47,000 


(1) Statesman’s Year Book. (2) Judicial Statistics. 
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children were born out of wedlock (there were 42,000 in 1851),." 
There were also 27,500 women living by vice.” These vast and 
painful subjects, however, cannot be fitly treated here. 


As to the national acts, which, in a Constitutional country, emphati- 
callyrepresent the public conscience applied to politics; there were 
assuredly some between 1851 and 1867 which did us little honour. 
The writer does not pretend to judge of these acts, but believes 
that it will be generally admitted that the Burmese War of 1852, 
the second Chinese War of 1856, the Persian War of the same year, 
the third Chinese War, the invasion of Japan, the policy pursued 
towards America, Denmark, and Italy, are things which, if defensible, 
still need defending. The old Cromwellian policy, “to deliver him 
that is oppressed from the hand of the adversary,” is a great way off 
from us now. To bully weak nations and to let strong ones know 
that we desire “peace at any price,” so that we may but sell them our 
cotton, iron, porcelain, and the coal which may be the sine qué non of 
England’s prosperity two centuries hence, is the course forced on 
statesmen of both parties, whose personal instincts we cannot doubt 
would guide them to nobler lines of action, but who have too often 
found the nation unwilling to endorse their more generous promises. 


2. The second test of public morality is the positive one; What 
steps towards becoming a more virtuous nation have we taken 
since 1851 ? 

We believe that there is a cause at work which has already done 
somewhat, and will hereafter do much more, towards the improvement 
of the morality and happiness of the world, namely, the pro- 
gress of Religious Opinion. We believe that the added interest felt 
in the great problems of religious faith, the more serious and reverent 
spirit with which they are approached, the greater readiness, not so 
much to tolerate the opinions, as to sympathise with the devout feel- 
ings of those who differ more widely from us,—all these changes we 
look upon as steps in progress of the very highest kind. When 
these new inquiries, aided by the vast contributions of science, have 
reached a further stage, and spread widely amongst us happier and 
nobler views of God and human destiny, we cannot doubt that their 
result in elevating the tone of public morals and increasing the 
mental happiness of all who adopt them, will be the most noble 
reformation, the truest progress, the world has seen. In spite of such 
strange reactions as Ritualism, the reality of such a change in religious 
thought during the last twenty years is unmistakable, and indeed is 





(1) Registrar General’s Report, 27th. The proportion of illegitimate births to the 
population was noted in 1845 as 7 per cent., and in 1864 as only 6°4 per cent., although 
registration had undoubtedly become more strict in the interval. 

(2) Judicial Statistics, 1866. 
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undisputed by those who regard it with the greatest distrust. This 
change, however, and all its infinitely. ramified influences on human 
life, cannot be fitly discussed in this Review. It has been necessarily 
alluded to here as the form of progress likely most importantly to 
influence all the rest. : 

Progress in secular Science also doubtless contributes indirectly to 
public Virtue; but it belongs more properly to the department of 
public Happiness, whereon its influence is direct. 

A most notable advance is that of the growth of Philanthropy in 
England during the last sixteen years. For one man or woman 
formerly devoted to such pursuits, there are now a hundred; and 
philanthropic institutions of every sort rise up like mushrooms 
all over the country. What our fathers would have thought of a, 
Social Science Congress with all its thousand schemes of benevolence 
for the sick and the sound; for children to be taught ; criminals to 
be reformed; penitents to be reclaimed; paupers to. be made in- 
dustrious, it is hard to guess. One thing they would certainly con- 
fess, if they questioned never so much the wisdom of some of the 
plans proposed: they would admit that the great public virtue of 
general beneficence was rising yigorously among us. We have even 
coined a new word to describe it—as men always do when anything 
begins to take an important place in their lives—we call old-fashioned 
“ Charity,’ now-a-days, “ the Enthusiasm of Humanity.” 

We in England have no prix Monthyon, and no register beyond 
that of the Humane Society’s medals for generous deeds, or the lists 
of the Victoria Cross for brave ones. We can all remember, how- 
ever, abundance of actions of which the nation would be more 
proud were they less common: hardships braved on Polar shores, or 
amid the poisonous swamps where the Nile has its source ; calm wait- 
ing for inevitable death on sinking ships like the Birkenhead and the 
London, or in beleaguered camps like Cawnpore. Whatever else is 
gone, the courage of Englishmen shows no sign of abatement. 
Perhaps its noblest form of all was displayed by our soldiers,—not at 
Balaklava, but at Scutari; and by our clergymen, physicians, and 
women in the late outbreak of cholera at home. 

In other ways the virtue of the lower classes in England has 
showed itself very remarkably since 1851, in the calmness and 
patience with which the cotton workers bore the terrible trial of 
their famine. The way in which that great calamity was met, their 
dignified calmness, their readiness to help each other, their content- 
ment with the aid afforded, their refusal to raise a voice against the 
Northern Americans whose war had brought their ruin; all these 
traits were proof of noble moral qualities. The poor Irish at the 
same time showed their faithful domestic affection by sending over 
the immense sum of £12,000,000 from America to the relatives left 
in Ireland. 
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But, in truth, the estimate of national virtue to be made from 
isolated acts is altogether incomplete. The virtue which constitutes 
the moral health of a nation, is that which is exercised daily and 
hourly in private life by industrious fathers of families, loving 
mothers, dutiful children, considerate employers, faithful servants. 
Of course, it is impossible to do more than make superficial observa- 
tions of the points on which they seem to improve or fall away. 
We will begin in the narrowest home circle. 

Parents and children seem to be on better terms than formerly. 
Parents claim less distant respect, and have almost ceased to possess the 
old despotic authority. As was observed in a clever article recently, 
in the Spectator, in our modern plays and novels the sons and 
daughters no longer make confidants of valets and ladies’-maids, but 
of their own fathers and mothers. Probably a parallel change begins 
to pervade the relation of husbands and wives. It is certainly 
observable that in families whose religious and moral ideas are most 
in accordance with those we consider typical of the age, there is far 
less of domestic despotism than among those who cling to older prin- 
ciples. Children, again, if somewhat less respectful, are not often 
accused in England of lack of affectionate devotion to their parents, 
and we suspect are far more attached to them than when sent 
out to be nursed when infants, and kept under stern control in 
youth. <A distinguished physician once remarked to us, “ I some- 
times hear old people complain of the thoughtlessness of the young. 
My wonder is at the immense sacrifices I see made every day by 
sons and daughters for their parents’ comfort.” 

A change about which more alarm may be felt concerns the old 
patriarchal relations of master and servant; and the substitution in 
such close homely intercourse of a tie ostentatiously proclaimed to be 
nothing beyond a mercenary contract. Contracts, however, of any 
sort might be honourably maintained, and might acquire a_sacred- 
ness of a new kind, were general commercial morality high enough 
to give them their proper obligation, and were not a deep and most 
vulgar contempt for menial labour beginning to prevail among 
classes who are for ever boasting of the dignity of labour in the 
abstract. When we look at America, and see the poor vanity which 
makes servants ashamed of one of the most useful and kindly of all 
forms of human work ; and observe how they compensate themselves 
for undertaking it by rude breaches of the comfort and peace of home, 
we are driven to fear any following of the same evil fashion, quite 
us much for the sake of our good servants themselves, as for that of 
the masters and mistresses for whom wealth itself may soon cease to 
buy the grace and ease of a well-ordered household. Possibly 
all these changes may be but the natural swinging back of the pen- 
dulum after the excessive dependency and subordination of past 
times. The example, however, of America, where no such distance 
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of classes as that of the old world was ever established, looks ill for 
any hopeful hypothesis. 

Other home changes besides those we have described date from 
further back. We must return a whole generation to judge of the 
stride made by public morality when drunkenness, gluttony, gam- 
bling, and swearing fell into disuse. Our time has had minor re- 
forms to make in improved cleanliness, improved sanitary care of all 
kinds, lighter and more delicate meats and drinks, and the substitution 
of elegance and refined /uawry for the old pomp, which only a dozen 
years ago still filled our streets with gaudy equipages. These are 
hardly to be classed as steps of moral progress ; but undoubtedly are 
all changes favourable to it. 


Turning to national legislation, we look for the best deeds of 
these sixteen years, and we find improvements gradually making, 
like the Industrial Schools Acts, the Ten Hours Bill, the Reform- 
atory Acts, the Abolition of Transportation, &c. All such changes 
have been pretty uniformly acts of public virtue. Of our foreign 
policy, except that we resisted the wicked prompting to favour the 
Southern Confederacy, there is not much to be said. 


3. The third test of public morals is the general Sentiment of the 
time. It may be hard to appreciate anything so etherial as the 
common feeling of what is honourable or dishonourable ; but, in truth, 
to discern it aright, to gather it from the talk of the street and the 
club, to glean it from the newspaper treatment of the events of the 
day, to catch it among the cheers and hisses of senates and theatres, 
is the truest method of all by which to judge of public virtue. Few 
things, for instance, look darker than the following bit out of the 
Times, with reference to any hope of purifying that commercial 
corruption of which we have spoken :— 

‘*Mr. Hughes, addressing his constituents at Lambeth, told them he blushed 
for them when he saw that an enormous number of persons had been convicted 
of using false weights and measures. But the audience, instead of sympathising 
with his honest indignation, received his remarks with derision. It was in yain 
to tell them it was no laughing matter.” ! 


Now and then, however, there happens a great burst of moral 
indignation which shows healthful sentiment among the masses. A 
few years ago there was the Sloane affair; where a couple who had 
behaved cruelly to a maid-servant were hooted and mobbed by 
the populace. The husband, we believe, died eventually of his dis- 
grace, as Haynau is said to have done when flogged by Barclay 
and Perkins’ workmen, for his woman-flogging in Hungary. The 
enthusiasm with which Garibaldi was received, and before him, 
Mrs. Stowe and Kossuth, were all instances of sympathy with 


(1) Times, 21st November, 1866. 
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noble causes in distant lands. On the other hand, nothing can be 
more frightful than the proof given by the scene at an execu- 
tion, or at the trial of any noted criminal, of how little hatred of 
crime, how low and irreverent a spirit, pervades not merely the 
lowest class of the community, but classes many degrees up the scale. 
The gentlemen and ladies who carry away relics of murderers ; the 
young men who offered marriage to Madeline Smith, reveal hideous 
symptoms of popular feeling. 





Public Happiness may be judged by two tests similar to those we 
have applied to Public Virtue, namely, the negative test of the 
absence of the more obvious conditions of happiness, or the positive 
test of the presence of those conditions. We cannot get beyond 
these, which are rather plausible indications than real proofs. Hap- 
piness, approximately defined as “the sum total of gratified desires,” 
we may note down and tabulate; but Happiness, the mysterious 
sense itself, the feeling which comes unbidden when every obvious 
source is cut off, and flies when every supposed condition is supplied, 
that Happiness cannot be brought into a row of figures. As well 
might a man make statistics of the foam bubbles on a cascade, as of the 
actual springs of joyful fecling which well up from human hearts 
under the play and action of life. 

(1.) There are evils enough in Fngland, heaven knows! to be set 
in the scale against public happiness. Besides the special ills of the 
last sixteen years, the wars in the Crimea and in India, the visita- 
tions of cholera, the cattle plague, and the cotton famine,—there are 
chronic evils of terrible magnitude. First among them comes Pau- 
perism ; and whether it be true that to be poor in England is really 
more wretched than to be poor elsewhere, one thing is certain, that 
poverty is more shocking to contemplate when contrasted with 
England’s wealth. 

There were in England and Wales receiving relief under the Poor 
Law in 1851, 941,315 persons. In 1865 there were 951,849. In 
the intervening years, 1863 and 1864, the number exceeded a million. 
Of these, above 130,000 are. shut up in the workhouses; the 
remaining 800,000 may all be considered as struggling in the lowest 
ranks of the indigent class, leading a hand-to-mouth life, fed to- 
day and hungry to-morrow. Proportionately to the entire popula- 
tion, the paupers in 1851 were as 5:3 per cent.; in 1865 as 4:6." 

Worse than Poverty among human ills comes Disease. The pro- 
portion of sick to healthy in houses and hospitals together cannot, 
of course, be known. Out of 487,000 persons who died in 1864, 
only 17,000 died of other deaths than those of disease, leaving 
470,000 sufferers by mortal illness in that year. Counting all 


(1) Eighteenth Annual Report of Poor Law Board, 1866. 
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minor maladies, chronic diseases, lost senses, and deformities, the sum 
of suffering persons at any time must be far over a million. There 
are of insane and idiot paupers above 38,487. Finally, the number 
for whom sorrow or pain or shame has proved a burden beyond 
endurance is very great. The annual average of suicides is almost 
1,400." When we add to these the numbers who at any given time 
are suffering from bereavement or corroding care, and all the hap- 
less women dragged down by fault or misfortune into the mire of a 
miserable life, we have before us a mountain of wretchedness which 
it seems vain to expect we can counterbalance by any amount of 
public Happiness. 

(2.) Yet, when we go back sufficiently fur to extend our perspective, 
it becomes evident that we are living under a system of continual 
amelioration. If we ask whether life now in England, or life in 
England in the Middle Ages, were happier, no hesitation can be 
left in our minds. We are far happier in our time, even with all our 
sorrows. There is no need to draw the picture of the old misery of 
the poor, misery to which our pauperism would seem comfort; the 
old helplessness of disease; the old reign of violence and wrong. 
One fact only is enough, a fact to which we are so accustomed that 
we think of it as we do of the sun’s rising, and with as little grati- 
tude. We live under a system of righteous jurisprudence. We have 
incorruptible judges; and great as are the imperfections our laws 
retain, we all know they come from no intentional injustice or 
despotism. The chances of an innocent Englishman being punished 
are so small as not to enter among the contingencies of life. All 
this, we repeat, is familiar, like the breaking of day. Yet what 
an incalculable gain to public happiness is such a security? What 
wealth or glory would compensate for its loss? The boon was ours 
long before 1851; but such changes as have since occurred have, we 
believe, been uniformly in the direction of amended law and more 
cheap and easily-obtained justice. 

Again: To balance the misery of pauperism, we have to weigh the 
comfort and luxury of vast classes in England. There are calculated” 
to be 50,000 English families with incomes of above £1,000 a year ; 
100,000 with incomes of above £500; and 1,000,000 of families pos- 
sessed of what would constitute wealth in France, Italy, or Germany, 
—fortunes of between £200 and £500 a year. The annual value of 
real property in Great Britain, assessed for Income-tax, in 1865 
was £147,580,000. The revenue of the United Kingdom in 1851 
was 56 millions, and that of 1866 was 67 millions.® In 1851 
the value of imports into the United Kingdom, calculated at the 


(1) Judicial Statistics. 
(2) See Statesman’s Year Book. 
(3) Financial Accounts, No. 196, 1852; No. 315, 1866. 
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official rates of valuation, were .£110,000,000; and tbe exports, 
£214,000,000. In 1866 the imports were £181,000,000, and the 
exports £364,000,000. What such figures mean it is hard to think, 
save that they mean an amount of industry, activity, prosperity, 
and luxury which must supply many of the conditions of public 
Happiness. 

A most important change in the distribution of this vast wealth 
seems to be promised by the introduction of the Co-operative prin- 
ciple. Very possibly sixteen years hence the happiest of all the 
discoveries and reforms of these past years will be recorded as having 
been the beginning of a system by which much of the cruel inequali- 
ties of our present state may be remedied, and even the frightful 
moral evils arising out of the competition of commerce in some degree 
corrected. 

Public Education, again, is an enormous step towards public Hap- 
piness ; and indirectly and eventually, we may trust, to public Virtue ; 
albeit the dreams of 1851 have in nothing proved more delusive than 
the belief that the acquirement of the arts of reading and writing 
necessarily meant advancing to a state of high moral excellence ; and 
that “ the rudiments of omniscience,” derived from the Penny Magazine, 
raised the student far beyond the vulgar views of inerudite humanity. 
In 1850 Parliament granted precisely £180,110 in aid of public 
education, and the nation thought it had done rather liberally in giving 
somuch. In 1865 it gave £1,018,661, and we are all of opinion it 
gives too little. Mcanwhile, instead of less than half a million, there 
are more than a million children in the schools; and the men who 
can write, who in 1842 formed only two-thirds of the population, 
have multiplied to more than a proportion of three in four. 

The progress which has been made since 1851 in Science is a great 
accession to one of the very purest forms of happiness—the Happiness 
of Knowledge—even without taking into consideration the practical 
improvements to which such discoveries have led. Merely to glance 
over the steps taken in this direction, the discoveries in geology, 
astronomy, geography, chemistry, geometry, algebra, philology, 
ethnology, history, and the records of pre-historic ages, would demand 
learning to which the writer can make no pretence, and space equal 
to that of an Inaugural Address at the Congress of the British 
Association. 

The practical Inventions of the last few years are probably those 
of which we most often think when we talk of modern progress. 
Stretching back a very few years before our date of 1851, we embrace 
the whole cycle of changes represented by the words—the Steam- 
engine locomotive by land and sea, Steam applied to printing and 
manufacture, the Electric Telegraph, Photography, cheap Newspapers, 
Penny Postage, Chloroform, Gas, the Magnesian and Electric Lights, 
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Tron Ships, Revolvers and Breech-loaders of all sorts, Sewing-ma- 
chines, Omnibuses and Cabs, Parcel Deliveries, Post-office Savings- 
banks, Working-men’s Clubs, People’s Baths and Washhouses, 
Turkish Baths, Drinking Fountains, and a thousand minutiz of daily 
life, such as Matches, Wenham Ice, and all the applications of India- 
rubber and Gutta-percha. Of the sum of convenience and pleasure, 
and also of the conditions of health added by these inventions, there 
ran be no question. They must all in their degrees be placed to 
the Happiness side of our account. Take them away, and, like the 
men in Andersen’s tale who “walked back into the eleventh century,” 
we should be very far from equally comfortable. 

The extension of the Literature of England, especially since the 
repeal of the paper duty, is very great in point of bulk. There were 
4,204 books published in England in 1866, out of which 849 were on 
religious subjects. Yet it is an extension rather too much in keeping 
with the rest of our progress. The pyramid grows wide, rather than 
high. Newspapers, and that special new invention, “ Railway 
Literature,” have so increased that not the vault under the synagogue in 
Jerusalem where old books are religiously buried, nay, nor the dome 
of St. Paul’s, would contain all the papers which are printed in a few 
years. We may boast that the freest literature in the world is also 
morally the purest ; and that the most vivacious is corrected by the 
sternest whippers-in of criticism. These are great things to be able 
to affirm, and much might be added of splendid histories, and clever 
novels, and worthy books of science. But the English book of 
original and creative genius, written since 1851—where is it ? 

As to the progress of England in that elevated form of happiness 
which comes of the enjoyment of the Beautiful, probably the less said 
the better for our national pride. There is something rather deplor- 
able in our immense efforts, by Schools of Art and Exhibitions, to 
tutor ourselves into esthetics, whilst our cities, smoke-begrimed and 
devoted to the ugliest trade and manufacture, are decorated (save the 
mark!) with statues, fountains, and public buildings, each more hideous 
than another. <A land of which the Black Country occupies the place of 
the heart, and where every town has a little ganglion of Black Country 
chimneys of its own, is a country wherein art may be (aught, but 
hardly enjoyed. Probably the chief gain in beauty we have made 
has not been through all the millions expended these sixteen years in 
mock medieval churches, and mock Tudor houses of Parliament, in 
Trafalgar Square fountains, and ubiquitous statues of a prince who 
deserved a better fate (or at least a better sculptor). What we have 
really gained is the immense progress of our true national art, 
—Horticulture; the adornment of our parks and gardens, and the 
baleonies of our windows, with flowers which Italy in all her glory 
has brought to no such perfection. By-and-by that desert of all 
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things beautiful, which we call London, will rejoice and blossom with 
roses, and geraniums, and mignionette, and calceolarias, from one end 
to the other. The introduction of new and brilliant dyes into our 
fabrics also serves in a degree to brighten the face of things. The 
patterns of our furniture have very visibly improved. Art-decora- 
tion has flourished, if true.Art has not made much advance. 

Finally, the whole accelerated march of modern life tends to the 
reduction of an evil of which we seldom take account in considering 
public happiness, but which in truth is ¢ie evil wherewith all men not 
afflicted with positive want and pain have chiefly to do. Ennui is 
not a biblical word (probably no Oriental ever felt it), so it is not 
preached about in our pulpits; and it is not a thing to be put into 
statistics, or legislated for, so nobody speaks of it in Parliament. It 
is not even an English word, Saxon or Norman. But it is em- 
phatically an English thing, and those thousands of Englishmen and 
women who have no other complaint under the sun, and who ought 
to be the choicest specimens and flowers of national happiness, are 
precisely those whom ennui prevents from being happy atall. Festus 
says— 

‘Tt is the one great grief of life, 
To feel all feelings die.” 


In other words, to find everything weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
Such troubles may seem light, compared with the pangs of bereavement 
or disease ; and in truth they always do vanish in a blush when any 
real affliction comes near us. The Grievance family turns out of doors 
when a single stern Grief stalks in. But, yet, the evil of ennui—how 
sore it is! The increased variety of interest, the freedom of move- 
ment, the rapidity of action, which form the most marked features 
of modern life, have no small value when considered as banishing 
this incubus of Ennw. Like other black spirits, he flies at a signal 
cock-crowing; and his signals are the railway-whistle and the 
postman’s knock. 

Our brief and most imperfect retrospect is over. What result has 
it left us? Surely this—That, could we close our eyes to the growth 
of commercial corruption and dishonesty, we might look cheer- 
fully and confidently, if not with the romantic hope of 1851, on 
almost all the conditions of our national Virtue and national Happi- 
ness. But until this giant evil shows signs of diminution, until the 
conscience of the people and the power of the laws be exerted vigor- 
ously to arrest its march, until then we must fear that over our 
imperial England, with all her power and wealth, her brave armies 
and splendid institutions, may one day be pronounced the mournful 
judgment passed upon her mightiest son :— 


«The greatest, wisest, meanest’ of the nations. 


Frances Power Corner. 
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THE people who, this time last month, were full of sanguine expectation 
that the Government would bring in a Reform Bill, which, even if unsatis- 
factory in itself, might be capable of a satisfactory transformation under the 
hands of the other side, and that so the present session would see the great 
difficulty settled, are now plunged into perplexity and despair. The feat, which 
to plain men then seemed so simple, is now seen to be thickly beset with 
obstacles that may almost pass for insuperable. To suppose otherwise, after 
all, even a month ago, was entirely to mistake the conditions of the problem. 
Let us try for a moment to resume these conditions, with as much impartiality 
as is possible in a moment of crisis. What was the ostensible object which the 
problem placed before the legislature? To give the chance of exercising 
political power toa large body who have hitherto been practically debarred 
of all chance of this sort. What considerations made the attainment of this 
object so highly desirable as nearly everybody admitted it to be? They may 
all be summed up in a single argument. The country requires such a change 
in the House of Commons as will give it enough conviction and enough initiative 
to deal with a certain number of serious social maladies. These maladies affect 
most closely and severely the classes helow those already enfranchised. It is 
these classes, therefore, who will be most likely to make that change in the 
composition of the House which will give it the lacking conviction, sincerity, 
and initiative. The new electors would be most likely to do this, because they 
feel most keenly where the shoe pinches, and understand most fully how urgent 
is the necessity for amendment. Just as the greatest improvements in looms 
have been made by the weavers who worked at them day by day, and year 
after year, the unenfranchised classes who live their lives amid ignorance 
and pauperism have the strongest motive for attacking these evils, and 
enforcing their removal in the swiftest and most efficacious manner. This, 
then, is the true argument for giving political power to the working-classes— 
they have the warmest and most pressing interest in abolishing those patent 
evils, which the present rulers of the country only see and do not feel. But 
you can only give them power which you have previously taken from its pre- 
sent possessors. And this is the difficulty. It is not too much to say that a 
large majority of the present House of Commons would abhor Reform profoundly 
if they saw quite clearly that if means a definite transfer of political power, a 
distinct change of the centre of political equilibrium. As it is, a very great 
many of them scent this truth sufficiently acutely, and the suspicions of 
this acute section, together with the resolute hostility of some, and the want of 
conviction among more, keep the question where it is. The only party in the 
House which cares very strongly about Reform, cares about it because it would 
give practical power to the artisans. Yet the people, without whose aid it 
cannot be carried, dread it in proportion as they discern that this very thing 
would be its consequence. They are very anxious to settle the question, and 
quite willing to give the artisan power—on condition only that he does not take 
it away from anybody else. Hence the existing dead-lock. 

If we remember that this is the situation in the order of opinion, we cannot 
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be surprised at the expression which it finds in a dead-lock in practical politics. 
Mr. Disraeli has been vehemently censured on most sides for his tactics during 
the past month. In many respects he appears to merit the censure which has 
been showered upon him. His resolutions are preposterously vague. The 
whole plan of proceeding by resolution is a confession of helpless weakness. 
The speech in which he opened the great affair of the session was pompous, 
empty, and irrelevant. But then emptiness, vagueness, and irrelevancy are 
natural, when, if you are too concise, too clear, too much to the point, you 
inevitably break in that thin crust on which Mr. Disraeli habitually treads as 
leader of the Conservatives. Much of the censure that has visited Mr. Disraeli 
proceeds apparently from some fantastic idea that he might have made a grand 
oration with a fanfaronade of rhetorical trumpets, all blown to the Liberal or 
even Radical tune. Of course Mr. Disraeli might have done this if he had 
sat below the gangway. But as it was, he was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
a Tory administration, General Peel was sitting on the same bench and in the 
same cabinet with him, and behind him were bucolic and patrician hordes. 
The vagueness of his resolutions, and the half-heartedness of his speech, are no 
personal sins in the Chancellor of the Exchequer. They only indicate the 
irresolution and weakness of his party. 

And what is indicated by the comparative acquiescence of the other side ? 
That that too is irresolute and weak. If one reflects on the unsparing vehemence 
with which an equally bad Budget speech would have been assailed by Mr. 
Gladstone, one sees that he too is fighting with his hands tied. So the country has 
to stand by and see party government carried on without party. We are in the 
presence of absolute disorganisation. Hypocrisy, purblindness, confusion, mis- 
taken issues, in principle, have led to something very like chaos in practice. In 
another country this disorganisation would mean revolution. Even here, it 
means a very severe and perilous crisis. It means that you have on one side a 
body which is bent on being admitted to power, and on the other a body which 
has only half made up its mind to concede this admission. The least expert of 
politicians may perceive that in such a position as this there is a good deal of 
danger. The Demonstration of the 11th of February was less successful than its 
promoters anticipated, and for the simple reason that the most temperate and 
reflective of those who would otherwise have take part in it, felt that there wasa 
certain look of unfairness and perversity in making the Demonstration on the 
very day when the Government was to announce its plan. But as soon as it becomes 
unmistakably clear that the leaders of parties are powerless against insubor- 
dinate or wavering followers, then Demonstrations will assume very different 
proportions, and the demands of which they are the expression grow to very 
different dimensions from those which they have at present. It is a half- 
realised conviction that the situation is critical, which keeps the Ministry in its 
place, and no belief in their superior administrative powers. The delay in- 
evitably involved by a change of Government might prove too grave. Mr. 
Disraeli’s strange notion that the House ought to settle Reform, and relieve 
the Ministry of all responsibility, has been endured with patience, because the 
House will endure anything rather than take a vigorous and decisive step in 
any direction whatever. The country, too, has endured this preposterous 
abandonment of executive functions, but for a different reason, the growing 
belief, namely, that the House is as lukewarm and doubtful about passing a 
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good bill as Mr. Disraeli is about bringing one forward. If the House abandons 
its function as the representative of the popular wishes, why should not the 
Government abandon its functions equally ? Arcades ambo. So far then the 
Session has been deeply disappointing to those who underrated the difficulties 
and intricacies of the position, and very vexatious even to those others who 
realised most fully the downright irreconcilability with one another of some of 
the conditions. Literally not a single step in advance has been taken. Not a 
single stone of the foundation has been laid ; nay, not so much as a sod has been 
cut. The great questions of cumulative votes, re-distribution, increase of the 
number of representatives, rental or rating, seven pounds or six, fourteen 
pounds or ten, are all just as they were. No clear issues haye been laid down, 
and no new ideas have been added to the controversy. But it is a mistake to 
lay all this on Mr. Disraeli’s shoulders. It is the result of the general climatic 
conditions of the hour. 

The long list of good measures promised in the Royal Speech has already lost 
whatever attractiveness it may have had at first, because everybody sees that 
without a settlement of Reform the most perfect schedule of administrative im- 
provements is a mere fine house without any shadow of foundation. Some of 
the promised measures seem likely to collapsc through their own weakness. 
The President of the Board of Trade has brought forward a proposed scheme for 
examining and regulating the affairs of insolvent railway companies. The 
machinery of the plan is held by persons most competent to judge to be elabo- 
rate, its results to be too doubtful, and its very principle more than doubtful. 
The paragraph also which promised that the suspension of Habeas Corpus in 
Ireland should cease almost immediately, is unhappily premature, though 
from no fault of the Government. For after the Government had been put 
on its guard by a hollow affair at Chester which at all events looked very 
like the issue of Fenian designs, an outbreak took place in the south-west of 
Ireland, which threw County Kerry and the inhabitants of Killarney into 
deep alarm. ‘The band of rebels, however, whose numbers are variously 
estimated, almost immediately dispersed, or at all events disappeared, and 
for a little time tie English newspapers will see the advisability of not 
lecturing the Italians on their folly and weakness in spending so much money 
on armies and ships instead of suppressing Neapolitan brigandage. It is our 
turn now to have at least an imitation of Neapolitan brigandage. Meanwhile, 
the suspension of Habeas Corpus is to continue for another threes months. In 
the short discussions which have taken place on Irish affairs, one or two obscure 
lords in one house, and a major in the other, spoke with an atrocious truculence 
upon the necessity for severity in repressing disaffection and revolt. The general 
feeling of the country is as yet opposed to this bloody temper. The sympathy 
extended to Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand, whose case is now proceed- 
ing at Bow Street, shows how little depth there is in this aversion to violent 
and lawless repressive measures, and how little likelihood there is that the 
present moderate humour would stand the test of a more extensive and success- 
ful rising than that which has just failed in Kerry. 

Perhaps the single bright spot in the parliamentary proceedings of the 
month is Mr. Hardy’s instalment of Workhouse Reform, which has been 
received with applause on all sides. Pauper lunatics are to have an asylum 
of their own; so are small-pox and fever patients; pauper children are to be 
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removed to separate schools; and these three sets of institutions are to be 
maintained out of a common fund, to be raised by an equal levy on all the 
metropolitan districts, amounting on an average to something like a uniform 
penny rate. On the common fund are also to be charged the expenses of 
certain central dispensaries for the relief of the out-door sick. When one 
thinks how simply conformable these changes are to the most obvious dictates 
of common sense, one may wonder that so much credit should be given and 
taken for effecting what appears so plainly desirable. But this is unjust. 
Under our present system the only reasonable ground for wonder is that any- 
thing in conformity with common sense and justice should be done at all. Why, 
as it is, Mr. Hardy has only ventured on a timid approximation to a principle, 
where justice is one of the very plainest things possible. What can be more 
infamous than that the poor only should pay for the poor; that the people in 
St. George’s, Southwark, and in Hammersmith and in Spitalfields, should receive 
no help from the people in Tyburnia and Belgravia in supporting the pauper 
population? Just as if there were no more relation between Hammersmith 
paupers and Kensington rich than between the latter and the paupers of 
Cumberland or Cornwall. Mr. Hardy’s Bill recognises the iniquity of this to 
a certain extent, and the public is rightly grateful for even the most moderate 
concession to a sound principle. Perhaps a very few of us who are now 
living may see the sound principle fully adopted, and the Metropolitan Rate 
equalised; and perhaps the generation after that may see the principle still 
further extended, and the whole nation made to maintain its paupers by having 
them charged on the Consolidated Fund. 

The debate on the inefficiency of our naval dockyard system, led off by Mr. 
Seely, was, as might be expected at this juncture, barren of results. Mr. 
Seely, however, substantiated all his former statements of the excessive cost of 
manufacture, and of the repair of our ships’ boats, &c.; and asa type of the 
mode of dealing with figures, clearly proved that in a recent pamphlet issued 
under the double parentage of the late First Civil and late First Sea Lord of 
the Admiralty, there was an error of only £2,971,143—a mere bagatelle, as 
things go. It is a misfortune that Mr. Seely did not wait until later in the 
season, and procure still more facts and figures—they may be found by the 
ship-load at Portsmouth and Plymouth. We would, for instance, recommend 
any naval reformer to compare in the Admiralty Return of last July, showing 
cost of construction, the estimated and actual cost of our new iron-clads; and 
then think, if the Admiralty contracted to build their own ships at the original 
figures, where the firm would be as manufacturers at the end of a year. How- 
ever, Sir John Pakington was charmed to find that all Mr. Seely wanted 
was reform ; and as that was all, of course he should have it, provided he and 
his party were left in possession of their offices. That being granted, as he 
himself laboured under a conviction that the Admiralty Board was inconvenient 
and unprofitable to the public as at present instituted, he might probably hereafter 
consult those gentlemen (who would thereby lose their seats at it) as to how far 
a change in their judgment was desirable. Sir John Pakington has been getting 
up his Spanish proverbs. He should have added, ‘‘ Quien dice Majiana dice todo.” 
The debate as usual tailed off with a general blowing of private trumpets by 
past, present, and prospective Lords Commissioners. The only one which gave 
forth a clear sound was that of the Member for Halifax. He very properly 
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otherwise 
than able, zealous, and of the strictest integrity ; but as no one even in a Sun- 
day penny paper has ever insinuated that the waste was other than waste, his 
chivalrous disposition thus merely led him to tilt with an imaginary windmill. 
He then seemed to have misread a recent article in this Review, and assumed 
that we proposed to remove the Admiralty from parliamentary supervision, 
whereas the writer distinctly urged the necessity of two under Secretaries ot 
State for the Navy being in the House of Commons, instead of one as at preseuit. 
His comparison of a reformed Admiralty resembling the present War Office 
and Horse Guards’ system, was equally wide of the mark. We never proposed 
a General as a Secretary of State, with a Field-Marshal of the blood royal, 
backed by a Court, as Commander-in-Chief, to play at the Japanese system of 
Tycoon and Mikado. Itis a great pity that one so deservedly esteemed as 
Mr. Stansfeld, should be prone, from a highly sentimental! disposition, to back the 
Reds one day in Mazzini, and then the Blacks of the Liberal party the next. 
in the shape of Whig barnacles. His name stands almost alone as an able 
administrator in the office of Junior Civil Lord; but, though so free from all 
taint of jobbery himself, he must not fancy that all men are equally able or 
equally pure, because they happen to be M.P.’s. 


defended the officers of our Dockyards from any charge of being 





Those who are consoled in their own troubles by the reflection that other 
people are still more badly off, may find comfort in the state of French politics. 
If there is uncertainty, confusion, and, may we add, peril here, things are no 
smoother in France. There, too, discomfort is in the air. The speech with 
which the Emperor opened the sitting of the Chambers admitted failure in 
Mexico, and claimed success ‘‘ at the walls of Vienna,” and by way of compen- 
sating for the first, and adding fresh lustre to the second, promised an expan- 
sion or consolidation of the national liberties. If we are provoked by Mr. 
Disraeli’s manner of reforming representation, the writing and talking classes, 
at least, of France are equally mortified with the Emperor’s manner of crowning 
the edifice. The hberation of the Press consists, first, in an abolition of the 
stamp-duty, and of the necessity for previous authorisation before starting « 
journal; the amount of the caution-money is raised, and the amount of the 
fine is raised; an offending journal is to come before a Tribunal without the 
intervention of a jury; the first conviction will be punished by a fine, the 
second by a fine and suspension for a certain time, and the third may be 
punished by final suppression. Journalists maintain that their last state is 
worse than their first. Heavy fining, with the probability of suspension and 
suppression into the bargain, is clearly worse than the mere chance of suspen- 
sion or suppression without the fines. In reflecting on this measure, which 
looks so far from liberal, both to us and to the journalistic class in France, one 
cannot help feeling, first, that Frenchmen do not very much care for their 
journalists, or else such a law would never be proposed, and in the second place, 
we must observe that none of these provisions can be put into force without 
motion from head-quarters. Tho new Press law will be a most hugely potent 
engine. But all will depend upon the manner in which the Emperor chooses that 
it should be worked. The spirit of the law would seem to be this—anybody 
who likes may start a paper, only he must conduct it with greater risks than 
ever in case he should offend the Government after he has started it. This is 
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not our notion of liberty of the press, but we can see how in a certain sense it 
is an advance upon the system of compulsory authorisation. 

The concessions in respect of public meetings are less intelligibly liberal. 
People may meet, but only under cover, and in the presence of a police agent, 
who may disperse them in case the y begin to talk politics, religion, or anything 

else which a public meeting is ikely to care to talk about. After all the French 
would gladly surrender this or any other privilege of the same kind, which to 
a Briton seems so momentous, if they were easier in their minds about the 
Yellow Book and its contents. They are a great deal more anxious about 
national prestige in Europe than about national liberty to talk, either under 
cover or in the cpen air. The price of this prestige is now before them in the 

w military measures, the plain upshot of which is that every Frenchman not 
manele incapable will have to turn soldier. Every year one hundred and 
sixty thousand youths will be drafted. Next year the military force of France 
will be 760,000, and so on in rapidly increasing proportion. Even those who 

» least disy mee to malign the Emperor’s system, can scarcely deny that this 
measure promises to inflict a curse upon France and upon Europe, that will be 





poorly compensated for by the fifteen years of order which the Emperor has 
ecured, and which we are now leay mg behind us. 





The transformation scenes with which the Prusstan Chamber was closed, and 
the North German Parliament opened, passed off with due brilliance. It was 
the first time for many years that the representatives of the people were re- 
ceived and dismissed with a gracious speech. The king thanked them for the 
readiness with which they head ceaaudarl his Government, and with good reason, 


Yor the whole of the short session sinee the termination of the war has really 
been a constant triumph to tue Government, though it met with opposition 
in a few points, on which it yielded with a good grace. The deputies, on their 
side, were glad to see the close of a session which had evidently lost much of 


its interest in presence of the fact that the North German Parliament had been 





convoked for the 24th of Pcbruary. Thus did the two supreme Powers in the 


State, which had so long i 





en at enmity with each other, part this time in peace 
ind friendliness ; the Parliament with the consciousness of haying obtained all 


hat t under present circumstances was obtainable, and the King and his Premier 
with a justifiable pride at having made those pliable to their will whom for- 


merly the mere name of Dismarck had filled with liberal horror and opposition 
longings. 
The closing of the Chember was rapidly followed by the elections for tho 
North German Parliament, the draught of whose constitution was meanwhile 
made public. As regards the latter, it may truly be said that it was torn from the 
princes concerned at the sword’s point. The highwayman’s ery of ‘‘ Your money 
or your life!” was not, it is true, heard on this occasion; on the contrary, 
every possible courtesy was shown to the princes who were to sacrifice their 
independence. Notwithstanding, the truth was none the less urgently im- 
pressed upon them that they had no choice but to recognise the supremacy of 
Prussia, so long as they are uot disposed to renounce the honour of continuing 
to be called sovereigns in the ‘‘ Almanach de Gotha.” As princes cling to the 
Almanach and their hereditary crowns with a passion of which ordinary men 
have no idea, they thought more of keeping up the appearance of their soye- 
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reignties than of giving up the reality. In doing this they simply followed their 
own taste; and so far as the future prosperity of the German people and its 
unity and greatness are concerned, there is not the least objection to the small 
States in Northern Germany ceasing to be an important élement in great 
European questions. Morcover—and this is the essence of the draught of the 
Federal constitution which is to be submitted for the approval of the Parliament 
and the Chambers of the individual States—the Prussian crown is to be the 
only one which will not only have the show, but also the reality of power. For 
the King of Prussia, as President of the Bund, is henceforth to represent it 
abroad, to declare war and make peace in its name, to negotiate conventions 
and treaties with other States, to accredit and receive ambassadors, to conyoke 
and close the Federal Dict and Council, to appoint and dismiss the higher 
Federal officials, and to enforce the performance of Federal duties on refractory 
or disobedient members of the Bund. Tesides this, he has the supreme com- 
mand over the whole of the army and fiect of the Bund during peace and war, 
fixes its strength, distributes it at his pleasure, appoints all the commanders of 
contingents and fortresses, and has at his disposal a considerable military budget 
whose management is in his hands. He has thus :nore power than any German 
Emperor has possessed for centuries, being practically the Emperor, though not 
nominally so, while the small princes retain their castles and their courts, theiz 
chamberlains, body-guards, masters of the geremonies, chief huntsmen, cup- 
bearers, lords of the stables, and balict-dancers, in the possession of which ou 
wishes them every possible enjoyment. 

Such is the draught of the Constitution. ‘Willit pass? In its main points, 
jrobably, even if it should be modified in details. At least, the elections which 
have been just concluded point to sucha result. They were conducted, as 
known, on the basis of manhood suffrage; and it has again been shown that the 
fear with which the Conservatives regard this bugbear is greatly exaggerated. 
For it has turned out that the poor in the country districts have allowed them- 
selves to be influenced far more by the wealthy landowners than by agitators of 
doubtful honesty, that the landowner had more power over the electors in his 
district than the manufaeturer over his workmen, and that manhood suffrage is 
not synonymous with the destruction of church, state, and society. On the 
whole, Prussia should be satisfied with these elections. In Saxony and Hanover, 
it is true, the separatists haye obtained the majority, which will surprise no 
one who knows the influence that every dynasty, when its rule is not absolutely 
infamous, retains in a country even after its overthrow. In Frankfort, that 
very hardly treated town, the elections haye been decidedly anti-Prussian, the 
election of Rothschild meaning little less as a demonstration in this sense than 
if all the inhabitants of Frankfort had placed the Austrian colours on their 
houses and hats. Schleswig, too, has shown by its decisively anti-Prussian 
elections that learned German writers did not shrink from a falsehood in declar- 
ing that the whole of Northern Schleswig yearned to be separated from Denmark 
and to be received into the ample bosom of Germany. The best proof of the falsity 
of this assertion is the fact that 200,000 Schleswigers will be represented at the 
German Parliament by undoubted Danes, and that even those have yoted in an 
Augustenburgian sense who were “‘disgustenburgued”’ long ago. The elections in 
Nassau and Electoral Hesse, in Brunswick, Oldenburg, and Thuringia, were, 
on the other hand, philo-Prussian, or, to speak more correctly, foderalist, 
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that Count Bismarck may hope to have a good majority in favour of his German 
plans. To say simply that the elections have been in favour of the “ liberals” 
or the ‘‘ conservatives,’ would only lead to confusion, as events have altered 
opinions and party denominations. A man may be very liberal indeed without 
rejoicing at the thought of seeing the rights and liberties of Germany over- 
shadowed by the Prussian iron helmet; while there are many honest conserva- 
tives who are happy to believe that some potentates who have hitherto ruled by 
divine right will be reduced to impotence. Thus, it is quite possible for the 
same man to be both liberal and conservative at the same time ; i.e. Bismarckian 
in foreign questions, and anti-Bismarckian in home politics. The question of 
union will be the first for decision; as for freedom and civic rights, the 
draught of the Constitution in its present shape hardly touches upon such trifling 
matters. 


In Austria the very opposite has occurred to what is being done and aimed 
atin Prussia. While the latter strives to absorb all the North German States, 
trusting sufficiently in its power of assimilation to be able to absorb Southern 
(rermany also in due course, Austria has been compelled to make the humi- 
liating confession that she is not strong enough to create a compact central 
authority, as since 1848 her successive governments have attempted to do. The 
passive opposition of the Hungarians has forced her to give up in despair all 
idea of centralisation, and to seek the salvation of the monarchy from internal 
disruption and shameful bankruptcy by either a pluralism or a dualism. She 
admits that she has been beaten by the Hungarians, yields to their demands, 
gives them all that they have clamoured for since 1848, and which, if it had 
been given at the proper time, would have prevented the defeats of Sadowa and 
Nikolsburg, creates 2 Hungarian ministry, concedes to the diet at Pesth the 
right of granting supplies and soldiers, abandons the idea she had at first con- 
ceived of an extraordinary general Reichsrath, and calls the representatives of 
the Cis-Leithan diets, not to deliberate on the understanding arrived at with 
Hungary, but merely to give it a formal sanction; and thus with a single word 
she has thrown overboard all the plans which have tormented her for the last 
eighteen years, and brought her to the verge of ruin. 

That it should be a specially German statesman, whose dearest wish it must 
have been to cast into the great German crucible all the nationalities of the 
Austrian monarchy—that Baron Beust should be the man called upon to effect 
the reconciliation with Hungary and bring about her victory over Germanism 
in Austria—is a fact which may be added to the already numerous list of 
examples of an historical Nemesis; but it would not be fair to blame him for 
knowing when to yield. Baron Beust is not answerable for the many sins 
and follies by which the various Viennese governments have been so unenviably 
distinguished. Being called in asa pilot when the ship was nearly sinking, 
and the sharks around it already looking about for prey, it was not for him to 
shrink from bold measures, however opposed to his German predilections, if 
they were necessary for the salvation of the monarchy. By giving up one half 
of the State to the Hungarians, he brought about, if not a permanent peace, at 
least an armistice, between the eastern and western halves of the monarchy. 
Since then great joy has prevailed at Pesth, and this feeling has extended to 
the mountain ravines of Transylvania, and the flat coast-line of Fiume; a 
joy the echo of which has even penetrated into German territory, as far as the 
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exchanges of Frankfort and Amsterdam, where the speculators, trusting in 
Beust’s management and the proverbial good-fortune of Austria, have driven 
up her stock 6 per cent. In Vienna the feeling of depression remains, for the 
Viennese are becoming conscious that their town is no longer the dominant 
metropolis of the monarchy, and that a new experiment has been made whose 
permanent success is as uncertain as that of the preceding ones. The future 
will now depend on the moderation of the Magyars and the political good sense 
of the other nationalities. If in their demands they do not exceed the limits 
of what Austria can give without self-destruction, her salvation is still possible, 
but not otherwise. 

The prorogation of the Florentine Chamber by Royal decree is more apparently 
than really a crisis in the affairs of Iraty. It is unfortunate, at a time when the 
necessity for the despatch of public business is so urgent, that Baron Ricasoli 
should have resolyed to make an appeal to the country ; but he has judged it 
to be prudent to do this, and there is some reason to believe that he will have 
a more manageable Chamber to work with in March. The fact that the King 
retains him is a guarantee that he is deemed indispensable to the State in the 
present juncture. Deficient though he is in parliamentary suppleness, Ricasoli 
possesses a large share of the confidence of his countrymen, to whom the disso- 
lution of the Chamber was rather a surprise than an offence; and it is on the 
faith of his personal character that they are asked to support him against a 
factious Opposition and an assembly that would submit to no leading. That 
Italy is only to be rescued from the imminent perils surrounding her by a 
Government strong enough to act on an initiative and to carry a_ policy 
through, is an opinion upon which he has now ventured to proceed decisively. 
The true crisis will come if he is not fortified by the course of the elections. 
Those who blame certain provisions of the Free Church Bill must bear in mind 
that it had to be framed dependently on secret negotiations with the Vatican. 
The Church purchases its exemption from lay control. It was necessary for 
remote as well as present reasons to obtain the adhesion of the clerical party. 
So far the Government were successful; but the Opposition fastened on one 
weak point of the Bill, with reference to the small clergy, that will require the 
insertion of a special proviso. However obedient the new representatives may 
prove, the patriotism Ricasoli demands from them will revolt against what looks 
like an undue subservience to Rome. ‘The requirements of the Treasury and 
the policy of the Court make it of the first moment to pass the Bill; and if he 
can be tempted to propitiate the troublesome middle section, or Moderates, he 
will gain a clear majority that will enable him to defy the whole force of the 
Left. After a general election, a Ministerial majority is too positive an answer 
to malcontents to leave grounds for uneasiness. There will be no danger in 
interdicting popular meetings, as in all probability there will be no need for it, 
when the Ministry and the Moderates have come to an understanding. Ricasoli’s 
chief opponents will be of the Piedmontese division, with whom Ratazzi would 
deal more adroitly ; but his name is powerful in Venetia, and the disposition of 
the clergy in the southern provinces is manifestly in his favour. Should the 
new Chamber be as amenable to discipline as he expects it to be, he will not 
have called upon the Italian people to decide upon the destiny of the nation to 
no purpose. He has virtually done no less. It is the situation of the country, 
and not the incidental prorogation of the Chamber, which represents a grave 
emergency in Italy. 
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TRAINING IN THEORY AND Practice, By AncuimaLD Mactaren. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1867. 


THERE is no higher authority on the science of Training than Mr. Maclaren, of 
Oxford. Ile writes from close observation and long experience ; and even they 
who have brought themselves to think that the honour of the country is in- 
volved in maintaining our present picturesque speed in boat-racing, must 
admit that what is said by a man so thoroughly accomplished to instruct 
carries weight. The general aim of his book includes a special application. 
He treats of Training with reference to Rowing; and he emphatically condemns 
the present system of rowing—and to some extent, of training for—boat-races. 
If his book shall provoke controversy he will probably be all the better pleased, 
for itis evident that in publishing it he has attempted a public service. He 
is, however, less likely to be answered than evaded. When ladies and other 
exoteric spectators behold the two University eights apparently straining 
every muscle of their frames on the broad reach between Putney and Ham- 





mersmith, they would be incredulous of any graye professor who should tel? 
them that what they looked on was labour indeed, but a low form of exercise ; 
and that the men running and shouting on the banks were undergoing greater 
muscular exertion than the desperately-pulling crews. An appeal to the latter 
at the termination of the race would restore popular confidence in the supremacy 
of rowing in thin outriggers as an exercise. Victorious or defeated, the oars- 
men believe that they have put out every fibre of their strength, and whether 
they look distressed, as the reporters say, or row the course back again chirp- 
ing, they are not likely to be persuaded that they have excelled the runners on 
the banks only in breathing hard, bending quick, and going swift. 





The sensa- 
tions of the frame after a rapid expenditure of energy always justify the idea 
that great muscular exertion has been taken. 


Mr. Maclaren distinctly denies 
it to be the case in rowing. 


He is as uncompromising as a German philologer, 
or an English imitator of one, who strikes at the established classical tenets of 
faith of the comfortable scholars. Rowing, he says, has undoubtedly advanced 
as an art, and has become degraded as an evxercise. ‘‘It is the circumscribing 
of the line of muscular operation, the concentrating of the physical exertion 
into the narrowest channel, that has brought Rowing to its present point of 
artistic excellence,—which gives to the rower that statuesque appearance 
when resting on his oar, and that automatic precision of movement when in 
action, which constitute the very ideal of an oarsman, and of a crew. The: 
part of the body which receives the smallest share of the exercise in rowing is 
the chest; it has little or no employment in the muscular effort required for 
the propulsion of the boat; and this is impressively evident in the results. 
Not only does it make no advance in development in this exercise, but if it 
be exclusively practised, an absolutely depressing effect is experienced.” 
The chest lingers, the muscles not generally called upon lose their condition. 
For rowing of all kinds the exertion required is confined to a few particular 
muscles; but for the propulsion of a modern racing-boat, the arms and the chest 
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are scarcely exercised at all, in the true senso of the word. The boat is so 
light that it meets with very little resistance in the water; consequently, as 
swiftness is the object to be attained, for this purpose a mechanical motion, 
absolutely unvaried, and ‘‘ wind” to keep it up, are exclusively the things 
aimed at by those who train for rowing. Now ‘‘wind” in this case means ability 
to hold the breath for a length of time, and hurry over tho act of breathing 
—both the inspiration ard expiration—‘‘ during that time in which the 
muscles are relaxed; that is, towards the close of the stroke, and on the rapic 
forward dart of the body, preparatory to another; when the breath is again 
held, and the chest fixed during the muscular effort,” to fortify it. This 
holding of the breath makes the voluntary muscles of the upper region of 
the trunk firm and resisting. It was part of the gymnastic science among 
the ancients; the athletes practised it both after severe exertion to refresh 
the organs, and asa preliminary to strenuous effort. A wrestler instinctively 
takes a deep inspiration and holds it when he is about to engage. A man 
plunging into heavy seas does the same. Vhysically the holding of the breath 
indicates sharp resolution. But it may easily be overdone. The athletes soon 
became examples of vicious gymnastics. Done moderately it is inspiriting; 
it will cure a fit of yawning, and as it fills all the air-vessels, it used to be 
thought, and is perhaps, serviceable in cases of lung-disease. Nevertheless, 
the ancients understood that it could be hurtful to respiration, and they 
accused it of producing aneurisms, ‘The daily repetitions of it in rapid 
“‘spurts” under strong excitement, while a part of the frame is not in full 
corresponding activity, cannot benefit the arterial system; if it is injurious 
to respiration and circulation, it must be obnoxious to the heart. Yet it is 
possible to train men so that the respiratory power required by rowing shall 
increase largely, and help to fit them for their work. A judicious course of 
Running does more than anything else to ‘open the chest ;” for Running 
does not disturb, but deepens respiration, and is the proper handmaid of 
Rowing. Mr. Maclaren complains that the customary morning run has been 
discontinued, and on the ground that it ‘‘ takes it out of a man:” upon which 
he remarks: ‘In plain and simple truth, tho strength of a man and his 
respiratory capacity also, will be in proportion to what he does take out of 
himself by exertion. The mcre rapidly a man wears down the tissues of 
the body by properly regulated exertion, the greeter will be their strength 
and serviceability, the greater will be their bulk and consistency, the greater 
the functional capacity in every way in which function can be legitimately 
performed ; because the action of the several systems of the body are so per- 
fectly in accord, that the very process which causes tho destruction also 
accomplishes the reproduction.” Of course, this must be regulated by the 
individual’s capacity to repair as quickly as he wastes: Mr. Maclaren is 
addressing a modern boating eight, who can command the increase of vitality 
with every increase of natural exertion. 

It is on the subject of dieting that professional trainers are so mysteriously 
profound in their wisdom, and he is unfortunate who falls into their hands 
without having some dietetic principles founded on his own experience. They 
commonly make a clean sweep of all one’s previous habits. lew will tolerate 
eggs, or if they do, they allow of the yolks only. Some are for beef, some for 
mutton, some for roast, some for broiled; asa rule they hat? salt, and sigh 
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with their victim when he craves for beer. A private trainer promises you a 
hearty innings by and by when you have finished your task. After that 
performance you may resume your habit of smoking, and are presumed to 
have fairly earned your wine; while training your habits and animal cravings 
are disregarded—your second nature goes in irons. ‘The restriction in the 
matter of tobacco is right enough, but Mr. Maclaren says, ‘‘I hold it to be 
foreign from the purpose of training, suddenly or greatly to change a man’s 
habits in anything, and especially in such as notably affect the nervous system.” 
I find in The Athlete for 1866, just published, remarks to the same effect. The 
chief danger of training consists in the sudden adoption of new dietetic rules, 
to relinquish them and fall as suddenly back upon old habits when the strain 
upon physical endurance is over. The charm which is to be found in asceticism 
causes the imposed privations to seem sternly agreeable ; and men who train 
will deny themselves many harmless things, as friars and fakeers do, in the 
belief that they are acting virtuously, and are earning the future reward of a 
plenitude of indulgences. The gradations from and towards our ordinary 
habits, of which Mr. Maclaren speaks, may be rigorously observed, but it is a 
question whether men who do not live, by comparison, austerely, should ever 
train at all. The gradations from a friar’s crust to alderman’s fare will hardly 
be taken step by step in the face of the temptations besctting the appetite of a 
“‘modern athlete.” Mr. Maclaren is nowhere treasonable to Rowing as an 
art. The philosophical tendency of his book is to prove that any exercise 
undertaken exclusively is of small advantage to the frame, and is done in error, 
if the true aim of exercise be to develop bodily strength and fitness for all forms 
of manly work. Rowing, Running, Boxing, Fencing, or Hunting, or Cricketing 
will do this, when combined with gymnastics, that is, general exercise. But 
men who go into training merely for one determined object, forget the prin- 
ciple. I hope that Mr. Maclaren will be induced to publish a popular book on 
gymnastics. Directions upon Self-training are very much wanted from a trust- 
worthy guide, who is able both to point out the uses of training for the health 
of the people and the benefit of the State, and to show how a serviceable system 
of training should be conducted. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Tue PicrurE or St. Joun. By Bayarp Taytor. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. London: Triibner and Co. 

Tne Poems or Tuomas BartEy Atpricu. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
London: Triibner and Co. 

Drirr: A SEA-suorE IpyLL, AND OTHER PoEMS. By GrorGE ARNOLD. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. London: Triibner and Co. 


AMERICAN poetry, when not subjective, bears no strongly marked impress 
of nationality. It is almost uncoloured by local influences. Springing from 
European literature, it draws little sustenance from the soil into which it 
has been transplanted, and remains a languid and half-grown exotic. Herein 
lies its chief weakness. No American poet, except Emerson, and perhaps 
Edgar Allan Poe and Whitman, is a man of such mental calibre as renders his 
poetry subjectively important or interesting to a large class of readers. The 
best known bards of the New Republic are unable or disinclined to find matter 
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for their art in the scenes, characters, and incidents with which they are sur- 
rounded, and with which consequently they are most familiar. When not 
occupied with speculations upon man’s life and destiny, they resort for inspi- 
ration to the past in time and the distant in place. Yet America affords a noble 
field for poetry. Its history, though modern, is already splendid ; its social life 
departs widely from that of Europe; its scenery is the grandest in the world. 
The worth of these for poetical purposes has not been seen, and the field remains 
to this day untilled. American verse accordingly rings out few new harmonies. 
It comes to us an echo of well-remembered chimes. In ordinary American 
poetry a taste for medievalism everywhere displays itself. No idylls of national 
life, like those of Hawthorne, adorn it. Legends of ancient castles and abbeys, 
dreams of old bridges and keeps, recollections of the wars and pageantries of 
feudal life, are what we most commonly encounter. Its very pictures of 
domestic life are English, not American. Its landscapes are redolent of the 
cloyer, not of the prairie grass. As an inevitable result, American poetry is 
wanting in sincerity. Emerson and Whitman are almost the only writers of 
verse who entirely escape this charge. Their obvious sincerity, however, is 
dearly purchased at the sacrifice of one of the chief elements of poetry— 
beauty. Longfellow, who in England has obtained a remarkable and on 
the whole an undue exaltation over his fellows, is insincere. The same may 
be said of Holmes and Aldrich, and, in fact, of every other American poet 
of influence or reputation. 

Those faults apart, American poetry possesses strong claims upon our admi- 
ration. If it has not yet produced names that can be placed side by side with 
those of Tennyson, the Brownings, and Swinburne; in writers of a second order 
it is very rich. Leaving out of consideration the writers before mentioned, it is 
difficult from the ranks of living English poets to find men to oppose to Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Aldrich, and Bayard Taylor. 

As a poet the last-named writer is all but unknown in England, though his 
latest work ought to render him both known and popular amongst us. Mr. 
Taylor’s range is apparently limited, but within that range he is surpassed by 
none of his American contemporaries. He has not the earnestness of Longfellow, 
the wit of Lowell, or the breadth of Holmes, but in delicacy of workmanship 
and wealth of suggestion he transcends them all. TIlis ‘‘ Picture of St. John,”’ 
a graceful and highly suggestive poem, as original in treatment as fresh in 
motive, is the story of an artist's life. The moral it inculcates is that art is 
perfected and humanity sublimated by suffering. Travelling in Italy, its 
hero, when near Florence, receives on his brows a wreath thrown in frolic- 
some strife from a baleony. He has but a hasty glimpse of the maiden by 
whom it was thrown, as, disconcerted at the unexpected issue of her freak, 
she withdraws herself blushingly from his gaze. Her face has, however, so 
strongly impressed him that he reproduces it in his subsequent works. After a 
time he is commissioned by her father, a stern and proud old Marquis, to paint 
her portrait. Recognition follows the first interview ; love, ere the sittings are 
finished, declares itself. Clelia deserts her princely home to share the fortunes 
of her artist lover. She accompanies him to his cottage beyond the Alps. Unable 
to withstand the severity of a Northern winter, she dies, having first given 
birth toason. In this boy the mourner finds consolation, concentrating in 
him all the love and aspirations of his heart. But this joy is soon lost. The 
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Marquis has never forgotten or forgiven the clopement of his daughter. Slowly, 
but surely, his spies have followed on the painter’s track. Lured from home 
on a false errand, the wretched widower returns and finds his hearth desolate. 
His boy has been carried off, and no signs declare who or what are the ravishers. 
Step by step he wanders in search of his son through the pleasant land he had 
traversed before to win his bride, and finds the boy at last in the courtyard of 
his grandsire’s house. Endeavouring to escape with him, he is assailed by the 
frantic old man, a hasty and ill-directed blow from whose sword misses the life 
at which it was aimed, but slays the child hidden beneath his father’s cloak. 
Then unconquerable bitterness invades the father’s heart. Wife and child dead, 
life is purposeless, art a mockery. No longer forms of beauty glow upon his 
canvas. His art unsupported by faith, unbuoyed by love, expends itself in 
reproducing objects of horror. At length, when in an access of madness, he 
vainly tries to imagine some shape worse than all before seen, some horrid 
image which shall transcend in terror all he has yet invented, his son reveals 
himself in a vision. A sudden penitence floods the father’s heart. The sight of 
the loved one wins him back once more to confidence in himself, his art, and the 
providence by which he is surrounded. 

This tale is well told, and its interest is artistically developed. | Melodious 
at all times, the verse in the later portion of the book becomes very powerful. 
It possesses throughout marvellous freshness. Subjects so trite and hackneyed 
as descriptions of Italian scenery it renders attractive. The stanza in which 
the poem is written is an experiment which must on the whole be pronounced 
successful. It is a form of the ottava rima, in which the order of the rhymes is 
varied according to the caprice of the author. No fewer than seventy variations 
are encountered. It lends itself well to the varying interest of the story, and 
is thoroughly flexible, full, and harmonious. The poem must be judged as a 
whole, no extract giving even an indication of its merits. There are, indeed, 
very few verses which wiil bear separation from the remainder of the text. The 
two following stanzas, though far from the best in the book, are illustrative of 
the author’s motive and method :— 

“T found a girl before San Marco’s shrine 

Knecling in gilded gloom: her tawny hair | 

Rippled across voluptuous shoulders bare, 

And something in the altar-tapers shine 

Sparkled like falling tears. This girl shall be 

My sorrowing Magdalen, as guilty sweet, 

I said, as when, pure Christ! she knelt to thee, 

And laid her blushing forehead on thy fect. : 
“She sat before me. Like a sunny brook 

Poured the unbraided ripples softly round 

The balmy dells, hut left one snowy mound 

Pare in its beauty: then I met her look,— 

The conquering gaze of those bold eyes, which made, 

Ah, God! the unrepented sin more fair 

Than Magdalen kneeling with her humbled hair, 

Or Agatha beneath the Quiestor’s blade!” 

The story possesses considerable pathos. Many of the descriptive passages: 
are singularly picturesque, and occasional lines crystallise very successfully 
images of great beauty. Antitheses and other tricks of art are sparingly 
employed. <A few double terms of questionable propricty, such as ‘ violet- 
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misted ” and ‘‘ tawny-hoar,” 
object. 

The collected poems of Mr. Aldrich constitute a pleasing volume. If the 
principal poem in the book—‘“ Judith ’—is open to the charge of dulness, the 
remaining contents are lively enough to do more than make amends. ‘Friar 
Jerome’s Beautiful Book” is a charming and well-told legend; and ‘‘ Garnaut 
Hall” is one of the most thrilling stories ever narrated in verse. Quaintness 
of conception, and easy and limpid versification, are the general characteristics 
of Mr. Aldrich’s poems, which at times recall those of Leigh Hunt. The lyrics 
are sprightly, and have a pleasant ripple of verse. Among the best are 
those on Spanish subjects. The ballad of ‘‘ Babie Bell” is weird and suggestive. 

The premature death of Mr. Arnold, an American journalist of rising reputa- 
tion, invests his poctical remains with an interest they could not claim on the 
score of merit. They scarcely rise above the level of clever vers de société. 
Among the subjects of his poems are the following :—‘‘ The Ballad of Rosalie,” 
‘* Farceur de Poéte,” ‘* Requiescam,” &c. In these the forms of poetry are fairly 
copied, but its spirit is absent. 

If we except a few small poems, there is nothing in the contents of the above 
volumes to indicate they were written by Americans. There is, however, less 
cause for astonishment and regret than at first sight appears at the want of 
nationality in American poetry. Some cause for regret there undoubtedly is. 
The poetry which in the present age obtains the greatest vogue, is that which 
springs from the highest culture. The days of purely rustic poets, Bloomfields and 
Clares, are well-nigh over. Those American poets whose merits have obtained 
any recognition in England are men of culture residing in the principal cities 
of the United States. They are, in an equal degree with their Hnglish rivals, 
the inheritors of all thatis best in English history and art. So far, then, as the 
life and culture of New York or boston diverges from that of London, so far 
may the difference between American and English poctry be expected to 
extend. The poet, however, like the painter, needs to return to nature to seek 
fresh inspiration and to multiply his studies. It is to the prairies and savan- 
nahs of his own country that an American should turn rather than to English 
meadows or Italian plains. J. KNIGHT. 


are all to which a fastidious reader is likely to 





Tne BAtrLe-FIELDS or 1866. By Epwarp Dicey, Author of ‘‘ Rome in 
1860,” &c. &e. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1867. 
THE recent campaign in Bohemia is sadly in want of a scene-painter. Prussian 
industry has compiled and published elaborate official reports, wherein one may 
discover to a nicety the position of the troops as they went into battle, the 
strength of the battalions, the names of the commanders, the second in which 
the first shot was fired, and the manner in which the enemy sought to cover his 
retreat. All this is of great historical value; but history demands something 
more. From these details it is impossible to picture to ourselves the grand 
drama which was so swiftly enacted on the long, dull Bohemian slopes; one 
might as well endeavour to produce a landscape out of the multiplication table. 
We want to know how the battles looked ; we want to know the configuration of 
the ground, and the atmospheric aspects which hung over the white and yellow 
lines of cuirassiers and the dark purple squares of infantry; we want to know 
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how the grey waves of Austrian regiments were swept backward from field to 
field, covered with a white foam of smoke; and how, in the dark night-time, 
the krankentragers huddled their half-dead freight into the neighbouring 
houses. But for the one admirable letter, descriptive of the battle of Kénig- 
gratz, which Dr. Russell was privileged to write, it may safely be said that the 
German mind, as well as the English mind, with regard to the whole campaign, 
is a perfect blank. The avidity with which that letter was seized upon and re- 
produced by nearly every German newspaper, showed clearly how little the 
public had learned of the great battle from these elaborate military reports, and 
how glad they were to be enabled to see the magnificent military spectacle 
through another man’s eyes. Dr. Russell probably had a very vague notion of 
the relative strength of the army-corps which he saw covering the corn-plains 
and potato-fields from Milowitz eastward; but what we know of the battle of 
K6niggratz Dr. Russell has told us. The parts of Mr. Dicey’s book which are 
really valuable, and there are many such, are those in which he has discarded 
the onerous and thankless duty of collecting stale information about past events, 
and simply describes what he himself has seen. Mr. Dicey, to be sure, advo- 
cates a very different system. ‘‘ The real benefit,” he says, ‘‘ of being present 
on or near a field of battle, consists—I am speaking from a correspondent’s 
point of view—not in what you see yourself, but in what you have the oppor- 
tunity of learning from the actors in the conflict, at the period when those 
impressions are the most vivid, fresh, and faithful.’”” Now no one who has not 
tried it can conceive the hopelessness of such a task. It is like trying to 
draw beer from an ale-barrel by a series of Socratic questions. There is no 
such ridiculous anti-climax to a great battle as a soldier’s account of it. You 
generally get some such narrative as this :—‘‘ I heard firing all the morning. 
At twelve we were ordered to advance, and Fritz Steinhausen, our under-lieu- 
tenant, was killed by a shell. We had just got beyond the wood when a body 
of Uhlans rode down the hill. I could not see where they went for the smoke. 
Then I was shot in the right shoulder. I lay on the field two nights and a day, 
and then they brought me here. The gentlemen doctors are very good, but 
they have no cigars to give us.” Imagination, as metaphysicians assert, is but 
memory transfused and ennobled; and the task of imagining a battle must be 
difficult for the man who has never seen a soldier lying dead in a ditch, or a 
horse ripped up by a grenade; but I would back an intelligent London cabman 
to give as likely a description of the battle of Kéniggritz as any Koniggritz hero 
whom I ever met and questioned. 

Mr. Dicey’s volume is, properly speaking, a series of sketches of Germany 
during the war, supplemented by a number of political essays on the nature and 
prospective results of the campaign. In both departments one finds evidence 
of that clear sincerity which is the writer’s chief and great recommendation. 
Mr. Dicey sacrifices rhetoric to plain statement; he prefers a halting meta- 
phor to a limping fact. So accurate a writer, however, should not have 
given to his book a misnomer for title. The book has not so much to do 
with the Battle-fields of 1866. Mr. Dicey describes the scene of the, victory 
near Kéniggratz as he saw it a month after the fight; but of the other 
battle-fields we hear next to nothing. Instead we have graphic and plea- 
sant sketches of Briinn, of Dresden, of Wiesbaden, Frankfort, Homburg, 
Berlin, Baden, &c., &c., all of which places may have been the scenes of battles, 
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but certainly not in 1866. That Mr. Dicey was unable to witness any of the 
actual engagements is surely no fault of his; but he might have given us much 
interesting information about the background of the various conflicts, the state 
of the wounded who were left scattered about in tlie small villages, and the 
condition of the poor Bohemian peasantry who, without capital to fall back 
upon, suddenly found their winter-store of grain trampled down, and their 
horses and waggons “ requirirt” in exchange for a receipt which, when the 
soldier did take the time and trouble to deliver it, promised only a far-off and 
uncertain payment. A writer of Mr. Dicey’s descriptive powers would have 
found good material, for instance, in the battle-field behind the village of Libun, 
where the Prussians, issuing from a dense fir-wood, and braving an artillery- 
fire from a neighbouring ridge, as well as the musketry fire in front, crossed a 
low swampy valley, and by main force dislodged the Austrians from the opposite 
wood,' and drove them, routed and dispersed, over the hill and down across the 
plains towards Gitschin. As it is, however, Mr. Dicey’s contributions to the 
history of the war are important, as being the reflections of one who, seeing 
something of the army, and knowing much of the two nations engaging in the 
strife, proposes to lay down an intelligible theory of its operations and results. 
This Mr. Dicey has done boldly and clearly ; suppcrting his case with reasons 
which no non-military man will venture to dispute. Mr. Dicey discards at 
once the popular English notion, so much ridiculed abroad, of the Prussian 
successes being solely due to the needle-gun; and argues that we, having 
beforehand settled in our mind that Austria should win, sought refuge after 
the campaign in saying that ‘‘Austria would have won but for the needle- 
gun, of which we knew nothing.” Why we knew nothing of the needle-gun is 
also here hinted at. ‘‘ Though our military administration is the most costly 
in the world, we never seem to haye any officers competent to profit by expe- 
rience at any place where experience is likely to be learnt. Our military 
attachés are generally well-connected officers—out of employment or out at 
elbows—to whom the post is given as a convenient sinecure; while in time of 
war we either, as in Schleswig, send out no professional commissioners at all, 
or else, as in the case of this last conflict, we send them out just too late to be 
of any practical use.” But the motive power of that series of rapid and 
decisive victories by which Prussia humbled the haughty military pride of 
Austria was, according to Mr. Dicey, of a twofold nature; lying, firstly, 
in the splendid physique of the Prussian soldiery, and, secondly, in their in- 
tensely religious spirit. Disclaiming utterly any sort of prepossession in 
favour of Prussia, Mr. Dicey states what he has seen of both armies, and 
draws a striking contrast between the ‘steady, orderly, God-fearing men” of 
the northern race, and their nerveless, purposeless, southern neighbours. ‘‘ The 
Prussian armies,” continues Mr. Dicey, ‘‘ in my judgment, conquered for much 
the same reason that the Puritans conquered the Cavaliers, the Dutch con- 
quered the Spaniards, and the Federals conquered the Confederates—because 
they were more in earnest, more thoughtful, more willing to risk their lives for 
a principle, whether false or true, more imbued with a sense of duty.” On 


(1) It is curious to observe in this wood how many of the firs are pierced by the 
needle-gun bullets as high as thirty or forty feet from the ground. Whether these wild 
shots were caused by the recklessness of excitement, or by the shooter falling backward 
wounded, is an interesting question. 
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the same principle Mr. Dicey proceeds to sketch out the probable future of 
the German empire. Te has clearly no faith in national self-denial. He does 
not believe that Prussia will be content, or even able, to sink her personality in 
the mighty power which must then occupy central Europe. That empire, 
according to Mr. Dicey, will not be a German body with a Prussian soul, but 
merely an extended and consolidated Prussia. ooking at this grand possibi- 
lity, and at the great increase of intellectual vigour which Europe generally 
will gain by it, one thinks with less sadness of the gloomy mounds of red clay 
stuck here and there on the Bohemian fields, and is inclined to grant full con- 
donation to Count Bismarck, Standing on the battle-field of Kéniggritz 
a few days after the fight, and watching the peasant gravediggers pitch the 
half-stripped soldiers into the great earthen pits, a tall, contemplative, yellow- 
haired Reichenberger turned to me and observed, ‘‘ Bismarck’s theories are very 
costly, are they not?” But if we are to have the Germany of which Mr. 
Dicey speaks, it was well these poor men should have been killed, and we may 
perhaps add that Count Bismarck was, after all, a successful theoriser. 


WiniraAm Buack. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS, DELIVERED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREW'S. 
By Joun Srvuarr MI, Rector of the University. London: Longmans. 
1867. 

THE pinched and starved conception of education which so painfully obstructs 

he progress of human improvement both in England and in other countries, is 

one that ca& only be expanded and elevated by long time, prolonged and 
laborious effort on the part of the more advanced intellects, and perhaps some 
considerable change in social conditions. Mr. Mill’s Address at St. Andrew’s, 
which may rank with the most lucid, persuasive, and catholic of all his essays, 
is a contribution that is likely to be of eminent service in this process. First, 
it comes with authority from a man whom even those who dislike most vehe- 
mently his conclusions in metaphysics, in social philosophy, in practical politics, 
still admit to possess one of the most thoroughly educated intellects that have 
ever existed. Second, Mr. Mill shows ix detail how poor and thin is the ordi- 
nary view of what constitutes education, and how this all-important process 
might be improved and its range vastly widened by an easily gained saving 
of time and greater strenuousness of purpose. Thirdly, he has put an end 
to that fruitless and senseless antagonism between the conflicting pretensions 
of science and ancient literature to be the best educational instrument, by 
showing, with unanswerable cogency, that each study furnishes valuable 
elements to the modern intellect which could not be derived from the other, 
and which it would be an irreparable misfortune either to lose or to weaken. 

This slight volume may be said, without any exaggeration, to contain the most 

comprehensive conspectus of the elements of education in the language. Nothing 

is omitted ; and, what is more, everything that is admitted bears the passport 

of arcason. At present my only object is to call attention to the fact that a 

production so well worth reading and meditating upon, so different from the 

ordinary ornate platitudes of Lord-Rectors, has been published in a convenient 
and accessible form, Epitor. 














